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are machines 
smarter than 


me? 


M... than one embattled mor- 
tal is beginning to worry—and no 
wonder. 

Those brainy new machines that 


“think like man” sound so blame 
superior. They can solve, with light- 
ning speed, problems that would 
take ordinary beings a lifetime. 
They even have a perfect “memory” 
to make us folks feel measly. 

But it seems that the human 
mind is not outmoded, after all. 


Science now admits that old-fash-. 
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ioned gray matter beats any new- 
fangled machine. Clever as these 
mechanical wizards come—they 
have only the I.Q. of a worm. 
Personally, we’re happy to help 
spread the word, because we’ve 
always held that people are here 
to stay. Sure, we make machines, too 
—Comptometer Adding-Calculating 
Machines. And when it comes to 
figures, they’re smart as a whip. 
The real whizz, though, still sits 
right behind them—big and bright 














as life—running the show. Who 
else, of course, but the Comptometer 
operator? We've yet to see the equal 
of that keen head and those trained 
hands, for teaching a smart ma- 
chine the answers! 

Comptometer (Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.) 
Adding-Calculating Machines, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill., are sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer 


Division, 1722 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
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Building the “Feeling of Belonging”: a Prime 
Responsibility of Business 


The steps which management may take in increasing the 
worker’s sense of security, both physical and spiritual 


It 


Wattace F. BennetrT 
President, Bennett's, Salt Lake City, and 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Riding High in the New South 


Southern confidence in the future: a report based on 
@ 2,250-mile motor trip through five seaboard States 


A. M. SULLIVAN 
Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 
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The Directors as a Functioning Part of Man- 
agement 


A study of the accomplishments of boards of directors 
whose functions are closely integrated into management 
AnpDREw R. Tow. 

Assistant Director of Research 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration 
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THE LIFE LINE 


N the “Life Line” the subtle brush 
of Winslow Homer arrests a sea rescue at 
the height of its dramatic fury. 

To-day from the steel decks of crack 
luxury liners one may look upon the sweep- 
ing troughs and crests of mountainous waves 
with their fying spume with some measure 
of calm, but the sailing vessels of the 1800's 
were all too often easy prey to the fury of 
storms which battered and bashed the most 
sturdy hulls or piled them upon rocks to 
pound them to pulp. 

Then perhaps, more so than now, the 
greedy clutch of “Davey Jones,” reaching from 
the green depths of the seas, claimed many a 
forlorn soul for his “locker.” 

Over the long years the simple breeches- 


THE PRINT, ““THE LIFE LINE,” 


* IS ONE OF A SERIES OF SUBJECTS CURRENTLY APPEARING ON THE COVERS OF “‘DUN’'S REVIEW.”” 


buoy, manned by men who know the sea, 
has been one of the most important means 
of rescue in off-shore sea disasters. Canvas 
breeches, attached to a ring shaped life-buoy 
suspended from a small trolley and running 
along sturdy rope stretched from ship to shore, 
safely conveys survivors to land, often well 
dunked in the process. 

. Many safety measures and services are at 
the disposal of ship personnel to-day which 
were not available to old sailing masters. 
Maps, weather reports, the ice patrol, radio 
and radar, and other safety factors are all 
called into play by modern ships travelling 
the world’s sea lanes with their precious car- 
goes of people and goods. 


CLARENCE SWITZER 


THE 


PRINTS HAVE SHOWN AND WILL CONTINUE TO SHOW SOME OF THE EARLY EVENTS, CIRCUMSTANCES, OR WAYS OF LIFE DUR- 
ING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY WHICH SO RICHLY CONTRIBUTED TO OUR PRESENT IMPORTANCE AS A PEOPLE AND A NATION, 
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Why Beautiful Aeoustoree} 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


is the recognized leader 
in Sound control 
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BEAUTY & ECONOMY ACOUSTONE meets every requirement of the architect, 

r AX interior designer and building inspector — because 
4 (4 ACOUSTONE has all the features required in a modern 

LONG LIFE sound control material. 


rd 


LIGHT WEIGHT In the long run, ACOUSTONE costs less — because it 
" requires little maintenance and will endure the lifetime of 
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Other acoustical treatments have some ACOUSTONE 
features—but only ACOUSTONE has them all! 








any building in which it is installed. It is a lasting investment 
— not a recurring expense. 


INCOMBUSTIBILITY 


EXPERT PLANNING SERVICE 
Your U.S.G. acoustical contractor BEAUTIFUL COM 
will study your sound control prob- 
lem, make recommendations — en- The Finest in Sound Control 


tirely without obligation. Write us 
for the name of the authorized con- 


tractor who serves your territory. United States Gypsum * CHICAGO 
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Now's the time to take 
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| good look at your 
uethods of shipping 


bulk liquids 
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FISH OIL ASPHALT 


Among the more than 200 types of GATX 
tank cars, there’s a specialized car for taking 
every type of bulk liquid everywhere the rail- 
roads go. These cars are built in General 
American’s own plants to specifications 
which reduce customers’ handling costs and 
shipping time. 

To keep the 41,000 GATX cars rolling, a 
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network of completely equipped General 
American maintenance shops is in operation. 
A GATX car is never more than a few hours 
away from servicing. 

No capital investment is needed to use this 
fleet. All cars are leased to meet shippers’ 
special requirements. See your nearest GATX 
representative for details. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 


GATX 





District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles 
New Orleans * New York ° Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis 
Export:Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New-York 17, New York 


San Francisco ¢ Seattle * Tulsa “ Washington 
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. Sez THERE AVENUES TO IN- 
CREASED EFFICIENCY AND LOYALTY 
WHICH ARE BEING OVERLOOKED? 
How cAN EMPLOYERS EXPLAIN 
ECONOMIC FACTS IN SIMPLE 
TERMS? ARE WORKERS SUFFI- 
CIENTLY INFORMED OF THE FORCES 
THAT BUILT THIS COUNTRY SO 
THAT THEY CAN WEIGH PROPA- 
GANDA? Is THERE A MAGINOT 
LINE FALLACY WHICH DISCOUR- 
AGES BUSINESS THINKING IN THESE 
DIRECTIONS? 
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A PRIME RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS 


CS. 

: Ju problems faced by Ameri- 
can industry are growing both in num- 
ber and complexity. We have a grave 
shortage of venture capital, which in 
the form of new stock issues, was less 
than 5 per cent of gross business invest- 
ment in 1948 despite the high level of 
dollar profits. These impressive-look- 
ing dollar totals, in turn, have served 
to stimulate the demands of labor for 
higher wages without increased pro- 
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REVIEW 


WALLACE F. BENNETT 


President, Bennett's, Salt Lake City, and 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


duction or productivity, and the de- 
mands of Government for even higher 
taxes. 

Industry has made some progress, but 
not enough, in demonstrating that our 
recent profits are to a considerable ex- 
tent illusory—because of the inflated 
dollar, which is just as inflated in the 
hands of business as it is in the hands 
of the housewife; because of the inade- 
quacy of depreciation allowances; and 


SEPTEMBER 


because the factor of inventory appre 
ciation, with its unrealistic book profits, 
usually is ignored by those who find 
it to their purpose to point indignantly 
to spectacular dollar totals. 

Our national labor policy is still an 
unknown quantity as this is written. 
And there is no reason for anyone to 
assume, on the basis of the consistent 
past performances of the Administra- 
tion, that the effort to extend and tighten 
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economic controls will be abandoned. 

Individually and collectively, man- 
agers of industry have to deal specifi- 
cally with these problems and with 
many others. To each, the membership 
and staff of the National Association of 
Manufacturers have given, and con- 
tinue to give, the best of their knowl- 
edge and experience and energy, to sift 
and analyze the economic facts and 
implications and to suggest workable 
solutions that will benefit not merely 
the owners and managers of business, 
but the strength and well-being of the 
pation as a whole. 

All of the challenges to industry are 
important, and they must be met with 
courage and intelligence. Yet we can 
see that no matter how they differ in 
appearance and in immediate effect— 
from the complications of the basing- 
point system of pricing to the proposal 
that the Government enter the steel 
business—all emerge from a common 
source. This is a philosophical source 
of which we in management even now 
have not taken sufficiently deep sound- 
ings. This philosophy centers upon the 
principle that the state can do it bet- 
ter than individuals; that “the state 
will provide.” 

If our free, individual enterprise sys- 
tem is to be preserved and strengthened 
against the philosophy of statism, how 
is this to be done? Not—of itself—by 
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“Do the men and women who work for us work in an atmos- 


phere of freedom?” 


“Is there a bureaucracy in the organization as rigid and frus- 
trating as the bureaucracies we business men rail against when 
we encounter them in government?” 


“Are the men and women in the organization permitted to 


be individuals?” 


“Security is fundamentally a spiritual experience.” 


“The sense of security is what employees want first of all. 
They seem to want it more than good wages or the opportunity 


to advance.” 
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greater production and better distribu- 
tion of material wealth. That is a job 
individual enterprise already has done, 
and done superlatively. We will go on 
doing it—but it has not insulated our 
free economy against the hot blasts of 
collectivists and state planners. 

If the struggle between the free 
American way of life and the forces 
of individual surrender—whether these 
forces are called communism, social- 


‘ 


ism, or “welfare” statism—were to be 


fought solely on the grounds of ma- 


terial rewards, it is hard to see how any- 
one could choose the total or police state. 
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No nation ever has had as free an 
economic system as the United States. 
No country, even with manpower and 
natural resources as great as ours or 
greater, ever has come within hailing 
distance of our productivity or living 
standards. 

Our free American economy has 
worked. Even Russia has paid oblique 
tribute to it. 

The Soviet Union, in thirty years of 
experiment which leaves the worker— 
presumably the owner of the pro- 
ductive process—wretchedly poor by 
American standards, has been forced 
to make concession after concession to 
economic laws which “capitalist” states 
have found inexorable. 

The New York Herald-Tribune’s 
Moscow correspondent, Joseph New- 
man, cabled early this year that the 
Soviet Union had begun the new year 
with a “highly-important economic de- 
cision—to eliminate state subsidies and 
put the nation’s industry and transport 
on a self-supporting basis.” 

It was explained, Mr. Newman re- 
ported, that the system of state subsi- 
dies worked as a brake on the further 
development of the nation’s economy, 
and was found to be violating the idea 
of cost accounting—the basic economic 


“Only the man who experiences the feeling of 
security within himself has the capacity for free- 
dom. We cannot have security and freedom with- 
out the spiritual qualities of courage, character, 
individual integrity, and responsibility. .. . Can 
business and industrial leaders take any responsi- 
bility for them? It is my belief that we can and 
must—if we are to prove capable of leadership.” 
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A “small” manufacturer, Mr. 
Bennett is active both in community 
welfare and trade association affairs. 
Besides being president of Bennett’s, 
paint manutacturers, he heads the 
Bennett Motor Company, Salt Lake 
City, and the Cardon Jewelry Com- 
pany, Logan, Utah. He is budget 
chairman of the Salt Lake City Com- 
munity Chest, former president of 
the National Glass Distributors Asso- 
ciation, and former vice-president of 
the National Paint, Varnish, and Lac- 
quer Association. 
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idea of production covering its own 
costs and thereby being self-supporting. 

Mr. Vladimirov, the high Soviet 
economist quoted in the dispatch, 
sounds strangely like an opponent of 
the New Deal. He observes that the 
state subsidy system “gives birth to the 
habit of enterprises living at the ex- 
pense of the state budget; weakens the 
stimulus otward the struggle for reduc- 
ing production costs; and conflicts with 
the task of strengthening the ruble.” 

The new Soviet program calls for 
elimination of “turnover” taxes and up- 
ward revision of wholesale prices. The 
lew prices “must stimulate the struggle 
for further introduction and implemen- 
tation of new technique, for greater 
profits and for economy.” 

It is interesting to note that while 
profits are being attacked in the United 
States, the Soviet Union is calling for 
“greater profits”—having learned ap- 
parently, that state ownership or man- 
agement does not absolve a production 
unit from the necessity of making a 
“profit,” or whatever term is used to 
mean producing efficiently goods of 
greater value than the cost of materials, 
time, and energy used in the process. 

From the evidence of Russia, Britain, 
and other socialist or partly-socialist 


“To supply spiritual leadership is more difficult 
than to supply technical and engineering leader- 
ship... . It is not only necessary that we busi- 
ness men come to understand the spiritual basis 
for security. We must examine our own poli- 
cies to determine whether the proper atmosphere 
exists in our own plants; the atmosphere in 
which an employee can feel spiritually secure.” 
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Wattace F. BENNETT 





states, there is no contest between the 
controlled state and the free, individual 
economy in producing high living 
standards for all of the people. 
Nevertheless, freedom is being at- 
tacked everywhere in the world. It has 
been attacked in all forms—freedom of 
religion, racial freedom, cultural and 
social freedom. And always, of course, 
economic freedom—because it is difh- 
cult to kill other freedoms without kill- 
ir.g economic freedom first. And by 
the same formula, a state cannot con- 
trol the economy without controlling 
the lives of the individuals of that 
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state. Essentially, of course, freedom is 
a single thing; the different “freedoms” 
we speak of, for convenience, are really 
only expressions of freedom. 

In the United States, we so far have 
retained our personal freedoms virtual- 
ly intact, but our first line of defense, 
our economic freedom, has for some 
time been pounded and even breached 
in several places. 

It would seem to us in management 
that the accomplishment of the world’s 
highest living standards, the most jobs 
and opportunities, the most freedom, 
would guarantee that our nation would 
continue to cherish and defend the sys- 
tem which produced them. But the 
facts show that these things have not 
been enough. 

Economic discussion and debate have 
rot been sufficient, either—no matter 
how firm the foundation of facts or 
how lucidly presented. We may won- 
der whether we have been doing the 
job of presenting the facts about our 
free economy in the right way—to the 
right people. 

For it is, I think, in the ranks of 
the millions of employees of American 
plants and shops and offices that the 
battle for freedom of economic enter- 
prise and opportunity can be won. Or, 
it may be lost. 

Our farm and rural population, for 
(Continued on page 4o) 
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THE CITADEL, CHARLESTON, S. 


/ EALISTIC SOUTHERNERS, STILL 
ON THE CREST OF A PROSPEROUS 
POST-WAR WAVE, LOOK FORWARD 
WITH CONFIDENCE TO THE FU- 
TURE. HERE A TRAINED OBSERVER 
BLENDS THE PROGRESS OF THE NEW 
SOUTH WITH THE CHARM OF THE 
OLD IN REPORTING ON A 2,250- 
MILE MOTOR TRIP THROUGH FIVE 
EASTERN SEABOARD STATES. 


NE isn’t far across the old 
Confederate line at Gettysburg when 
he hears the r’s soften and the accents 
drop back a syllable. Despite the post- 
war migration of Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans down the valley toward the apple 
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“WEST POINT OF THE 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


Associate Editor, Dun’s Revirw 


country in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the rebel sentiment is 
dominant. 

It is difficult to identify the geography 
of any region by its retail store win- 
dows, and in towns like Winchester it 
is the combination of courtesy and dig- 
nity that marks the business man with 
more than a drop of the old Cavalier 
in his blood. 

I left New Jersey in early June just 
as the stock market was spewing out 
some dismal news and the papers were 
singing the blues over every layoff, 
seasonal or otherwise. However, pessi- 
mism hasn’t the stamina to meet the 
American hinterland—its farms, towns, 
small cities, where people don't read 
the stock market quotations. Passing 
through rich countryside I endeavored 
to keep an objective and analytical eye 
on each community, but it was early 
June, a bit cooler than usual, and 
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COOPER RIVER BRIDGE 
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IN BACKGROUND: PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


mental discipline over names, dates, 
and statistics weakened under the spell 
of the Blue Ridge. 

Once the car fumbled its way 
through Harper’s Ferry, climbing the 
ribbed pavement of an almost verti- 
cal street, not even the ghost of John 
Brown could make me think of a sales 
percentage or a population figure. All 
that met the eye was pleasant, reason- 
ably industrious, and apparently pros- 
perous. Every community had its 
building project, every builder had his 
own idea of a motif—Cape Cod roofs, 
colonials with considerable variation, 
cinder blocks hiding back of a white 
cement paint—until we crawled deeper 
into the lumber-producing areas. 
There was a leisurely, but planned and 
determined, effort to catch up with 
community needs. New bridges were 
spanning rivers and gorges, and hun- 
dreds of miles of roads were getting 
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TOP Hibernian Hall, Meeting Street, built in 1841 as the home of the Hibernian Society. This 
ts the scene of the annual St. Cecelia Society Ball where fashionable Charleston congregates. 
CENTER —= Charleston offers a sharp contrast of old and new. Around the corner from stately man- 
sions of a yesterday that lives is to-day’s busy King Street shopping section. 
BOTTOM Typical of Charleston’s architecture is the de Saussure House, East Battery, whose porches 
face at a right angle to the street. It was threatened but undamaged by Civil War gunfire. 


additional lanes or wider shoulders. 

When Henry W. Grady, the elo- 
quent Atlanta editor and prophet of 
Southern economic reform, was speak- 
ing in Boston he was asked the reason 
for his fluency of utterance, and the 
man whose tongue and pen gave re- 
newed faith to Southerners said, “My 
father was an Irishman, and my mother 
was a woman.” Some of Grady’s 
dream is taking shape as industry in- 
vades the South, and New England’s 
loss is a thin-spread gain for the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. Diversification of 
agriculture has taken some of the strain 
from King Cotton and diversification 
of industry and crafts widens through 
lumber, textiles, naval stores, petro- 
leum, tobacco, peanuts, pecans, and 
apples. 


Spirit of the Cavaliers 


Scenery and history are items of 
gathering economic value as one enters 
the Shenandoah Valley. Improved 
roads for general travel, and lofty high- 
ways of the character of the Skyline 
Drive are paying off in the Blue Ridge 
region of Virginia. No Eastern state 
does a better road-banking job than 
that which is done by the Virginia en- 
gineers, and cars make difficult turns 
with the safe and graceful sweep of 
a waltz movement. 

The high-banked shoulders employ 
momentum and gravity to a scientific 
advantage, eliminating strain on the 
car chassis, squeals on the tires, and 
fright in the eyes of the motorist. 
Climbing over rugged hills 3,000 to 
4,000 feet high is no more than a mild 
roller-coaster experience. 

Once in Winchester, the spirit of the 
Virginia Cavalier is evident. An old 
man with a Windsor tie, carrying an 
enormous bouquet of tall blue flowers, 
paused when he saw the New York 
license. “What beautiful delphiniums,” 
said my wife. The old fellow beamed 
and replied, “Everyone else on the 
street says, ‘Pretty flowers.’ Such ignor- 
ance.” “You grow them?” we asked, 
thinking of a drought-sick garden on 
Long Island. “Yes; best delphiniums 
in Winchester or anywhere.” He stared 
at me and seemed to hear me repeating 
Thomas Buchanan Read’s ballad in 
which General “Little Phil” Sheridan 
rode up the highway “and Winchester 
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twenty miles away.” The headquarters 
of the despoiler of the granary of the 
Confederates now hides back of a huge 
red apple—symbol of the valley’s 
wealth. Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
may be no more popular than Sherman 
along the ‘“‘March to the Sea”’ in 
Georgia, but local folk admit he is a 
part of history which should be known 
to the public. After a long moment 
of silence, the old man said, “Half 
damn-yankee, myself. Drive up and 
see my gardens.” 


Charm of the Shenandoah 
We declined with thanks and headed 


for Front Royal, at the entrance of the 
Skyline Drive. This place, originally 
called “Helltown,” was the scene of an 
exploit by Belle Boyd, the attractive 
Confederate spy, which resulted in the 
capture of 1,000 Union men. The car 
rolled easily along the climbing curves, 
but it was difficult to determine a sense 
of direction until suddenly at 3,000 feet 
or more, there was a break in the mist 
and we could get a glimpse of the 
Shenandoah River worming a tedious 
but silver path down the valley. At 
the observation point, there were eight 
cars from various states, all Northern 
but one. 

Ahead of us were two buses of 
Georgia school children returning from 
a vacation tour. There are few oppor- 
tunities to pass on the highway, so we 
crawled for twenty miles back of the 
buses at five miles an hour uphill and 
forty miles downhill. 

Even beauty from a generous nature 
can become mesmeric when repetitious, 
and we came down after covering less 
than half of the macadam trail along 
the high crown of the hills. At Swift 
Run Gap we encountered a bronze 
plaque which helped us share the same 
sense of discovery as Governor Alex- 
ander Spotswood when he beheld the 
valley of the Shenandoah on September 
5, 1716. 

Gertrude Claytor, the Virginian, put 
these poetic words on the lips of Gov- 


Home building and public highway projects were 
evident in numerous communities which Mr. 
Sullivan visited. Optimism pervaded the towns- 
people. At Wythville on the Lee Highway south 
of Roanoke (shown at the right), he was advised 
by a retail merchant, “Customers are careful but 
not scared. Take a look down the main street 
and count the parked cars. They mean busi- 
ness, mister.” 
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ernor Spotswood and the Virginia 
State Commission on Conservation and 
Development gave them the perma- 
nency of bronze on a ten-ton boulder. 


ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD 
Discovers THE VALLEY OF THE 
SHENANDOAH 


Twelve men I chose to see the waiting land, 

Where the rivers are jeweled in sunlight, 

And the hills are a deep blue ocean with living 
spars 

Of pine to catch the clouds and spread white sail. 

My band, Knights of the Golden Horseshoe. 

I led upon a phantom trail 

Where torrents blocked the way; 

A cloud of dew came down by night, the sun 
was fire by day. 


We followed writhing paths 

Where fountains broke through stone; we drank 

The crystal courage of the hills, and bowed to 
thank 

The hand of might that blended brawn and 
wonder, 

And hid this power behind a silver veil 

That welded earth and sky. 

Only the savage knew the unmarked trail; 

His ear had caught the music underground 

Made audible in water; 

His eye had found the shadow-print of moss 
against a tree. 


We stumbled on, up scarp and jagged boulder 

And down the wet ravines, and up again we 
fought 

Until one dawn we stood upon a Titan’s shoulder, 

And saw—beyond the blue unchallenged hills 

That bore no trace of sorrow or of wars— 

The Shenandoah, daughter of the stars. 


Crossing through the valley en route 
to Hot Springs, a thought presented 
itself of the importance of our road 
pattern, gasoline supply system, and 
pipe lines as a measure of military com- 
munication and defense. Here was a 
network of distribution channels for 










manufacturers and wholesalers, con- 
stantly enlarged and improved by the 
demands of a populace with a rising 
standard of living. Here was also a 
means of rapid approach or dispersal 
in the movement of men and materiel. 

Through the sparse settlements of 
the mountains, the roads led out along 
rivers, over gorges, and trucks passed, 
laden with long-haul merchandise for 
tidewater cities; occasionally trucks of 
local wholesalers, who serve the com- 
munity needs of five or more counties, 
sped by at high speed, giving us a 
neighborly toot-toot. The well-banked 
roads on the long layers of limestone 
make the foothills of the Appalachians 
easy and interesting to traverse. 

From the Homestead at Hot Springs, 
we crossed the mountains to Roanoke, 
the city which has gained economic 
significance since the Civil War with 
the growth of the Norfolk & Western 
and a quiet incursion of Pennsylvan- 
ians who were real farmers and not 
carpetbaggers. 

Roanoke’s importance as a center of 
distribution for nearly one-third of the 
state, is evident as the week-end shop- 
pers come in from neighboring 
counties and the railroaders take time 
off to outfit their families. The rail- 
road crossing on the main shopping 
street, with its gates rising and falling 
like perpetual semaphores on a maze 
of tracks, is a major problem to be 
solved in the handling of traffic. The 
sudden clanging of bells and falling 


(Continued on page 64) 
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FUNCTIONING PART OF BUSINESS 


ANDREW R. TOWL 


Assistant Director of Research, 


Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration 


4 
Yarectors prove their 
value in times of crises IF the board 
has been made a functioning part of 
the corporate structure. The board 
cannot be expected to function under 
pressure without preparation. 

The years that lie ahead promise 
stress enough to merit new considera- 
tion of a long neglected phase of man- 
agement. Farsighted business leaders 
have been developing a constructive 
role of directors in management. Many 


of these experiments in top manage- 
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ment relationships are being watched 
with widespread interest. This article 
is based on observation of a wide range 
of corporate practise. 

First, it is useful to note the contri- 
butions that directors have made to 
management during some of the typi- 
cal crises of corporate experience. 

Next, we draw from these and other 
experiences some of the things that 
can be done by directors and execu- 
tives to build an effective top manage- 
ment team. 
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. Iv times of crises what vital 
assistance can be rendered by a 
board of directors whose func- 
tions are closely integrated into 
management? What additional 
advantages does such a board 
possess? How may the chief 
executive contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of his board? What 
home work is required of the 
conscientious director? 
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The current welter of argument and 
counter-argument about such real is- 
sues as cumulative voting for directors, 
compensation and retirement of direc- 
tors, and the public control of the 
power concentrated in corporate man- 
agement may be served by considering 
some less dramatic fundamentals. We 
believe these basic facts underscore the 
need of further research in all these 
questions if management is to fill its 
role of responsible leadership. 

Much of the confusion about the réle 
of directors in corporate management 
arises from the fact that the critical 
need for a functioning board may not 
appear from day-to-day or even for a 
period of years. When the need does 
appear, unfortunately, it often is too 
late. It takes time for a board of direc- 
tors to become a functioning part of 
an organization. 


The Trying Period of Expansion 


Even though it starts from small be- 
ginnings, a business corporation usu- 
ally encounters major problems and 
unforeseen contingencies almost from 
the outset of its existence, and a strong 
board of directors can then be of real 
assistance. 

Consider, for example, the experi- 
ence of the director of research and 
development of a large manufacturing 
company. Meeting what he consid- 
ered to be unreasonable objections to 
one particularly promising idea, he 
left the company to form one of his 
own—“where argument wouldn’t dull 
the edge of initiative and discovery.” 
At the outset he sought the interest and 
financial support of two men of means, 
who agreed to become directors. In 
addition, he persuaded two long-time 
personal friends to accept directorship 
in the new company: one, a prominent 
corporation lawyer in another city, the 
other, an engineer in a highly compe- 
titive food industry. 

When he set up his new enterprise 
he was preoccupied with keeping “con- 
trol” and limited the initial investment 
of other stockholders to an amount 
that would insure his own predom- 
inance. His interest in control stemmed 
in large part from a fear that someone 
would buy up the stock secretly and 
“sell him down the river.” However, 
in his relations with the directors he 
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“The selection and support of a new chief executive is one of the significant services a 
board can render for corporate stability. To serve at this time of crisis the board needs 
to be manned with strong directors and to be kept in touch with younger executives.” 


demonstrated a willingness to put all appears that the president was the 
his cards on the table. forceful kind of personality that might 
As a result of this frank, co-operative readily have fallen into the errors of 
relationship he was able to maintain domination. His strong board, how- 
his control even when the depression ever, made it possible for him to be 
of the 1930’s caught the company in an effective executive without becom- 
need of funds. In order to secure ad- ing domineering. 
ditional capital, he accepted represen- It seems important to emphasize the 
tatives of an investment banking group fact that the very selection of a broad- 
on the board. Although he sometimes gage board of directors gave him in- 
was irritated by their questions, he creasing freedom of action. His free- 
acknowledged the contribution which dom came from a strong board and not 
the new directors made in keeping a from a “dummy” board, such as is so 
balance between the use of funds for often set up when men start new ven- 
equipment and for working capital. tures to escape from supervision (and 
Despite his predilection for isolated in- from getting their ideas approved by 
dependence, he was able to work with others). Once he had demonstrated to 
a board of directors which could give his directors that he welcomed criti- 
him the managerial advice he needed. cism and discussion of all issues, the 
This case illustrates in the early directors indicated their confidence by 
crises of a corporation the importance giving the chief executive more and 
of teamwork between strong directors more latitude. 
and the chief executive. From the Separation of ownership from man- 
comments of some of these directors it agement is brought about, sooner or 
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Well prepared directors in commerce and industry must do considerable “home work.” 


Discerning questions at corporate meetings frequently are the result of thought and 
study of a company’s affairs extending over a considerable period of time. 


later, by the passing of the executive- 
owner and the distribution of his estate. 
This is another crisis in which a strong 
board of directors can perform a vital 
service. 

In one instance, a family business 
had been carried on very successfully 
by two brothers and a sister. Shortly 
before the death of the older brother, 
the company’s stock was listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and a block 
of the family-owned stock was sold to 
outside investors. When that move was 
made, six experienced, capable busi- 
ness men, who were not otherwise asso- 
ciated with the company, four members 
of the family, and one non-family of- 
ficer of the company were elected to 
the board of directors. The board was 
a major influence in facilitating the 
transition to a wider separation of 
ownership and management when the 
other brother and the sister died. The 
strong board gave subordinate execu- 
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tives assurance of continuity. The 
board of directors was a real stabiliz- 
ing influence in a potentially explosive 
situation. 

It is significant in the foregoing case 
that the second generation of owners 
recognized the dangers of attempting 
to preserve a family hierarchy of man- 
agement and chose a course which 
promised a continued successful opera- 
tion of the corporate enterprise. 

In other instances, even though the 
stock is held by members of the family 
or by a small group of persons who 
have inherited it, divergent interests, 
petty jealousies, and social rivalries 
have interfered with the smooth opera- 
tion of the company, because a well- 
chosen board of directors had not been 
established. 

The task of directing the manage- 
ment of a corporation must be per- 
formed in a continually changing 
environment. In many industries tech- 
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nological changes of greater or less 
magnitude are continually occurring. 
New developments in administrative 
techniques come along at frequent in- 
tervals. Economic conditions change. 
Political factors have come to have an 
increasing influence on business deci- 
sions, and it hardly needs to be pointed 
out that some of the major political fac- 
tors involve great uncertainty. These 
changing conditions add heavily to the 
task of policy formulation. 


Major Changes in Policy 


The following instance of the way a 
board may serve in policy making is 
reported in the words of the chief ex- 
ecutive. 

“T arranged to lunch with one of the 
local directors to go over the plans my 
staff had developed for building branch 
plants in foreign countries. He raised 
some very searching questions based on 
his own experience with foreign dis- 
tribution. He also dropped a hint that 
one of the New York directors had 
very strong feelings on this subject 
which grew out of staggering losses his 
company had suffered in 1921. When 
the staff had incorporated the ideas of 
the local director, therefore, I took the 
train to New York and spent a long 
evening discussing the bitter experience 
of the New York director and what 
that meant so far as our plans were 
concerned. This was followed by a 
trip to Boston to confer with another 
director. I must admit that I spent a 
lot of time travelling around the coun- 
try that month. 

“Getting the reactions of individual 
directors in advance does not take the 
place of thorough discussion at the 
board meeting, but it does give me a 
chance to get all the facts together. It 
also gives the directors an opportunity 
to analyze the problem more thorough- 
ly. At the board meeting the amended 
proposal is still almost certain to un- 
dergo modification. What an indi- 
vidual director thought was reasonable 
during our informal talks frequently 
looks quite different when another di- 
rector puts new emphasis on some 
other aspect of the question. A balanc- 
ing of all these views is one of the real 
advantages of a board meeting.” 

This case illustrates how the crisis of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ty A NUMBER of manufacturing establishments, which 
includes single plants or factories, rose nearly 31 per cent 
since 1939 to 240,881 in 1947, according to the latest cen- 
sus of manufactures. During this same period the num- 
ber of employees increased 60 per cent. This sharper 
rise in the number of employees resulted in an increase 
in the size of many plants. 

In 1939 about 9.5 per cent of the workers were in 
establishments employing less than 20; in 1947 these 
small-sized plants employed 7.2 per cent of the workers. 
While the number of plants employing less than 20 has 
increased, such establishments comprised 65.4 per cent 
of all plants; in 1939 they represented 72.3 per cent of all 
manufacturing establishments. 

These latest figures are not strictly comparable with 
previous census data because of changes in the classifi- 
cation of industries and employees. 

The charts and the table were compiled from “Manu- 
facturing Establishments Classified by Size (Series MC 
100-6),” United States Bureau of the Census. This 
report contains a breakdown by ten employment-size 
groups; it gives numbers and dollars for each size group 
instead of the percentages shown here. 


I The distribution of the 240,881 separate 
* industrial plants by the number employed. 
The 14,294,304 employees grouped accord- 
ing to the size plant in which they work. 


Il. 
500 Employees 
Il The contribution by size of plant to the and over 
* $74,425,825 value added by manufacture. 
The largest amount of dispersement appeared in the 
apparel industry, while the transportation industry was 
concentrated in a smaller number of large plants. 
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FOOD & KINDRED PRODUCTS { Employees 


| Value added (000) 


16.6 
10.1 
2.1 


39,933 
1,441,847 
$9,024,912 
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TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 


( Establishments 
{ Employees 
| Value added (000) 
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1,233,431 
$5,340,876 
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APPAREL & RELATED 
PRODUCTS 


( Establishments 
{ Employees 
| Value added (000) 


12.9 
7.6 
6.0 


30,960 
1,081,844 
$4,433,373 
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LUMBER & PRODUCTS 
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2,497,192 
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FURNITURE & FIXTURES 
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PAPER & ALLIED PRODUCTS 
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| Value added (000) 





PRINTING & PUBLISHING 
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{ Employees 
| Value added (000) 





CHEMICALS & ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 


( Establishments 
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| Value added (000) 





PETROLEUM & COAL 
PRODUCTS 


( Establishments 
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| Value added (000) 





RUBBER PRODUCTS 


{ Establishments 
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| Value added (000) 
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LEATHER PRODUCTS 
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METAL & PRODUCTS 
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MACHINERY 
(Except Electrical) 


( Establishments _ 
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| Value added (000) 
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$1,532,803 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Establishments 
{ Employees 
| Value added (000) 


5-6 


3,973 
801,359 
$3,894,115 
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TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


( Establishments 
{ Employees 
{ Value added (000) 
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8.3 
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3,711 
1,181,680 
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ALL OTHERS 


( Establishments 
+ Employees 
| Value added (000) 


7-4 
5-7 
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17,816 
808,199 
$3,811,860 





ALL INDUSTRIES 


J Establishments 
; Employees 
{ Value added (000) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


240,881 
14,294,304 
$74,425,825 
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RODUCTI( These monthly reports are designed to furnish the business community with full and 


accurate information on current business conditions. 


The facts, comparative figures, 


and impartial comments regarding thew significance can be helpful in judging the 
| Cl general trend of business activity. 





cy A PHYSICAL volume of indus- 
trial production rose moderately in 
August from the July level according 
to early reports. Total output for the 
month of July was lowered consider- 
ably in many industries by vacations 
and the July 4 holiday. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s seasonally adjusted index 
of Physical Production (1935-1939= 
100), which had dropped to 165 in July 
from 169 in June, was expected to be 
about 168 in August. 

‘Manufacturers’ sales were $200 mil- 
lion higher in June than in May. When 
adjustment is made for seasonal varia- 
tion, the increase was about $400 mil- 
lion; manufacturers’ sales usually 
decline from May to June. 

This rise was due chiefly to increased 
durable goods sales which advanced 
$300 million during the period to a 
level of $7.1 billion in the month of 
June. With seasonal adjustment this 
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increase was expanded to $500 million. 
Sales in many of the durable goods 
industries rose, but the bulk of the 
increase was attributed to the record- 
breaking output and sales of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Steel ingot production, which hit a 
post-war low in July, rose slightly in 
August. The rate of output at the end 
of August was close to 85 per cent of 
capacity compared with the low point 
in the first week of July of 61 per cent 
of capacity. This 85 per cent repre- 
sented a weekly output of approxi- 
mately 1.6 million tons. Operating 
percentages in 1949 are based upon a 
theoretical weekly capacity of 1.84 mil- 
lions net tons. 

The automobile industry, one of the 
largest users of steel and steel products, 
continued to produce at record-break- 
ing levels during August. The total 
month’s output was well over 600,000 
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vehicles and was the highest monthly 
total on record. 

Electric power production also rose 
in August. It was between 3 and 4 per 
cent above the output in August 1948 
and slightly below the all-time high 
reached in January 1949. 

Bituminous coal production recov- 
ered considerably from the sharp drop 
due to vacations that occurred at the 
beginning of July, but it was substan- 
tially below the August 1948 level. Coal 
mining operations continued to be con- 
ducted on a three-day production week 
schedule. 

Daily average crude oil output was 
up fractionally in August from the 
level of the previous month; it was be- 
tween 12 and 15 per cent below the 
production in the similar period a year 
ago. 

Freight carloadings were moderately 
higher in August than in July, but were 
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15 to 20 per cent below those of the 
corresponding period in 1948. 

Inventory book values of manufac- 
turers declined in June for the sixth 
consecutive month, falling to $30.4 bil- 
lion from $3v.8 billion in May and $32.1 
billion in January 1949. Very little 
of this decline was due to seasonal in- 
fluences. 

This drop in inventories added some 
confirmation to the opinion of many 
observers that the recent decline in busi- 
ness activity from the record high levels 
that prevailed during the last half of 
1948 was chiefly the result of inventory 
liquidation and a general decrease in 
the volume of spending by business. 
The seasonal increase in buying by re- 
tailers in late July and August further 
depleted manufacturers’ inventories in 
some lines. During August and the 
early part of September production in- 
creased in many industries which had 
been curtailing operations since early 


1 in 1949. 
bff J As stocks of Sum- 

‘ Wholesaling mer goods became 
increasingly scarce on retailers’ shelves, 
there were frequent reorders for addi- 
tional merchandise. The demand to 
replenish the supply of some fast-mov- 
y ing Summer items was augmented by 
a moderate volume of new orders for 
: Fall goods. Some reorders for Fall 
r goods were placed by retailers who pre- 
ferred to increase their present inven- 
tories rather than face the possibility 
of being unable to obtain quickly the 
additional goods that might be needed 
to meet the consumer demand. While 
wholesale order volume increased sea- 
sonally during August, dollar volume 
| remained moderately below that of 
1948, largely reflecting lower prices this 
year than last for many items. 

Dealers actively sought goods suit- 
3 able for reduced-price promotions. De- 
liveries generally were more prompt 
than they had been in August of last 
year; some delays resulted from an in- 
ability to meet current orders with 
inventories that had been previously 
curtailed. Attendance at the various 
wholesale shows was high. 
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Lp len i; Clearance sales of Sum- 
‘ - oe mer merchandise and 
promotions of new Fall items in Au- 
gust were well received by consumers 
in most parts of the nation. While 
the level of consumer buying remained 
slightly below that of 1948, a record 
year, it continued to exceed that of all 
previous years. Retail dollar volume 
dipped fractionally from the $10.2 bil- 
lion level of July and was moderately 
below the $10.7 billion which con- 
sumers spent in August 1948. 

Summer merchandise, which con- 
tinued to sell well at-substantially re- 
duced prices, included cotton house 
dresses, beachweax, and sportswear. 
Early Fall promotions of back-to-school 
wear and women’s dresses attracted 
a favorable response in many localities. 
Interest in women’s Fall suits and coats 
increased moderately near the end of 
the month. 

There was a slight rise in the demand 
for home furnishings and household 
appliances during August. Shoppers 
bought more bedding, carpets, and 
small electrical appliances than they 





had in the previous month. The buy- 
ing of television sets, refrigerators, and 
washers also increased slightly. 
Although retail food volume was 
slightly below that of a year ago, it 
remained at a very high level. The 
demand for fresh produce, cold meat 
cuts, and bottled beverages continued 
to be seasonally high. 
The volume 


Of 
Srade Inideres of consumer 


buying in the United States during 
the first half of 1949 as measured by 
the Dun’s Review Regional Trade 
Barometers was 2.5 per cent below the 
level of the corresponding period a 
year ago. The average of the monthly 
barometers for the United States from 
January to June was 286.5 compared 
with an average of 293.9 for the same 
six-month period of 1948. The monthly 
barometers are designed to measure the 
flow of trade into retail channels in the 
United States and 29 regions in terms 
of the 1935-1939 average level. They 
are adjusted for seasonal variations and 
number of business days in each month. 


TRADE ACTIEVETY IN TWENTY -=-NoIWNE REGIONS 
(1935-1939 = 100) 
REGION ist Half 1st Half P.C. REGION ist Half rst Half P.C. 
1949 1948 Change 1949 1948 = Change 
United States. ..cccsccdsee 286.5 293.9 —2.5 15. lowa and Nebraska......-. 300.9 308.8 —2.6 
BNO BMGEG se aicccccccves 223.4 224.9 —0.7 165 St. LOGI. Kcccccccccsscces BRS 282.7 —t.1 
2 MEW YORE CRG occas cccnsee 242.9 250.4 —3.0 17. Kansas City... ...--+e+0+> 320.0 314.4 +1.8 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse 272.5 280.5 —2.9 18. Maryland and Virginia. ... 282.5 277-4 +1.8 
4. Buffalo and Rochester..... 280.8 285.9 —1.8 19. North and South Carolina. 322.1 319.0 +1.0 
5. Northern New Jersey...... 216.4 224.1 —3.4 20. Atlanta and Birmingham.. 376.1 377.6 —0.4 
6. Philadelphia. .cccscccccces W0Z2 268.2 —0.4 pie ey rer 350.0 365.6 —4.3 
7, PUNE sin oc wiisie savaces 267.3 256.1 +4.4 22. Memphis. . cccccccccccvccce 343.2 336.7 +1.9 
G. QMVEMAE. .casccccccccses BG6 291.8 +1.0 43. Nees QGAGEs ¢ o oe< occu 361.8 334.8 +8.1 
g. Cincinnati and Columbus.. 306.5 308.2 —o.6 BB TOR ook 63 Kdcdarseneseas 382.1 379-7 +0.6 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville 321.9 324.4 —o.8 Se ac cc meucdewey cewace 286.0 290.3 —1.5 
Wi, QURAED c ci caste dees eckece 271.9 272.4 —0.2 26. Salt Lake City............ 315.3 312.8 +0.8 
ERP vadcackgwescasvees Lae 310.1 306.6 +11 27. Portland and Seattle. ..... 332.5 338.0 —1.6 
Bas RAE. 0.5. nc csc6 Sewanee 317.9 322.0 —1.3 28. San Francisco.........+.+-- 304.4 304.1 +0.1 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul.. 295.7 299.8 —1.4 29. Los Angeles. ...seeseesees 304.6 317-4 —4.0 
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CoMPaARISON OF SuRvEYs SHOWING MeEpIANs After rising to a high point for the 


oF ExpEcTED CHANGES first six months of 303.8 in April, the 
Last Harr or 1949 Compared wiTH Last Ha tr or 1948 barometer for the United States dipped 
slightly in each of the two succeeding 
April May June July months to reach a final June level of 
Survey* Survey Survey Survey Thi ll 
Dollar Volume of Sales - —3.3% —4.5% —3.5% —3.0% 294-5: : is pattern was generally re- 
New Orders Received X pare —1.8 —1.9 flected in the monthly barometer 
Net Profits After Federal Taxes —3.6 X —4.3 —3.9 changes of the individual regions. Two 
Expenditures for New Plant and Equip- notable exceptions to the general pat- 
peer Beds X —o. —I.1 —1.2 . ; 
“—— Me tern occurred in the Albany, Utica, and 
Number of Employees —1.0 —o.8 —I.1 —0.9 . reget 
Dollar Inventories —6.2 —6.4 —7.1 —6.4 Syracuse Region (3) oe int . North- 
Level of Selling Prices —5.6 Xx —4.0 —4.7 ern New Jersey Region (5) in which 


ds sats eee early declines were followed by in- 
* A portion of this survey was completed during May. A preliminary tabulation of questionnaires covering interviews i 
completed in April showed no significant differences from final tabulated figures. creases in May and June. 
X Question not asked in this survey. j 
First half barometer averages for 
more than one-third of the 29 regions 
exceeded the levels of a year ago. The 
A comparison of results of four surveys conducted by Dun & Brapstreet, sharpest increase was 8.1 per cent in 
Inc., in April, May, June, and July of this year shows that there was littie change the New Orleans Region (23). This 
in what was expected. , These surveys were reported in the last four numbers was the only region in which the baro- 
of Dun’s Review. meter for each of the first six months 
The psychological element in business—the attitude of business men toward exceeded that of the corresponding 
current conditions and what they spell for the future—has a direct influence month last year. The second largest 
upon the level of business activity. The reported “expectations” are based on increase was 4.4 per cent in the Pitts- 
the individual’s analysis of current conditions. These opinions are, of course, burgh Region (7). 
subject to change. The most pronounced decrease from 
1948 levels occurred in the Florida Re- 
- gion (21) with a drop of 4.3 per cent. 
The second largest decline was 4.0 per 
cent in the Los Angeles Region (29). 


Weekly iff nprosts of lbeliriily The highe st barometers, compared 
é ( é with the 1935-1939 average, were gen- 


Weexkry AVERAGES SELECTED Larest Previous YEAR Weex erally for regions in the Southern area. 


1939 1948 BUSINESS INDICATORS WEEK WEEK Aco ENDED The Lumens emus chiefly in thes 





Business MeEn’s ExprcrTaTIONs 








102 170 Steel Ingot Production 155 159 170 Sept.10 Northeastern part of the country. 
_Ten Thousand Tons Large and continuing differences 

76 Ill Bituminous Coal Mined 81 5 119 Sept. 3 among the barometers resulted to some 
Hundred Thousand Tons 


extent from wartime population shifts. 


69 — ee - - 99 3 While all the barometers were well 

31 53. Electric Power Output = 55 55 55 Sept. 3 above the 1935-1939 average of 100, 
Ten Million K.W. Hours among the 29 regions there was a 

65 82 wi nepal 70 75 90 Sept. 3 marked relationship between the in- 
en Thousand Cars * 

109 304. Department Store Sales —-295 252 308 Sept. 3 Miporanai ane seen NT Ua ei 
ce dais lation and industrial growths that were 

77 165 Wholesale Prices 152 152 169 Sept. 3 the result of wartime influences. 





Index Number 
74 211 Bank Debits 188 185 197 Aug. 31 ra at The effect of the mid- 
‘ = a — — 7 ; 7 afec AMtons year dip in business 
=) Ca] oo] . . 
‘i 5 i es pega 74 297 SP 7 buying upon the attitudes and outlook 
219 mn Deiiteeet Tilia 174 176 94 Sept. F of business men was partly reflected in 


the series of “business expectations” sur- 


SOURCES: American Iron & Steel Institute; U. S$, Bureau of Mines; Automotive News; Edison Y°YS conducted monthly by Dun & 
. Electric Institute; American Association of Railroads; Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Bureau of Labor BrapstreET, Inc. (see page 24). The 

Statistics; Dun & BRADSTREET, INC. d . 
ollar volume of sales during the last 


half of 1949 was expected, in April, to 


Number of Failures 
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be 3.3 per cent below the corresponding 
1948 level. In May the median estimate 


dipped to 4.5 per cent below a year ago. 


But by the end of June business men 
generally were somewhat more opti- 
mistic concerning future sales volume; 
the median estimate then was down 3.5 
per cent. The survey in the final week 
of July indicated further optimism 
with a median estimate of sales volume 
for the second half at 3.0 per cent be- 
lew the record figure for the final six 
months of 1948. 

There was a marked consistency from 
month-to-month in the median replies 
to practically all the questions included 
in the survey. While the changes gen- 
erally were so small they might be con- 
sidered negligible, there was a notice- 
able decline in the expectations for the 
future during the month of May; this 
was followed by a rise in business men’s 
anticipations during the ensuing two 
months. By the end of July many busi- 
ness men anticipated a higher level of 
sales than they had in any of the pre- 
vious three monthly surveys. 


There were 59.9 


Cmployment million persons 
employed in August or slightly less 
than the all-time high of a year ago. 
Total employment was virtually un- 
changed from the level established in 
July. The usual Summer contingent 
of students and part-time workers kept 
the total number of persons employed 
at a seasonally high figure. 

Weekly reports of unemployment in- 
surance claims in August indicated 
that unemployment, while well above 
the August 1948 figure, was at practi- 
cally the same moderate level as in the 
previous month. With the number of 
civilian workers at a seasonal high of 
more than 63 million, the 3.7 million 
unemployed represented approximately 
5 per cent of the total labor force. 

Op . Fractional fluctuations, in 
Frices most instances not more 
than 1 or 2 per cent, characterized 
wholesale commodity price averages 


during August. The United States 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Wholesale 
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Year Average April May June July 
1947 57.3 58.2 59.8 60.1 60.1 
Employment, total 1948 58.4 59.6 60.0 61.3 61.6 
Million persons 1949 58.9 59.3 60.2 59.6 59.7 
1947 2.4 2.4 2.0 2.5 2.6 
Unemployment ae 1948 2.4 2.2 1.8 2.2 2.2 
Million persons 1949 3.0 3.0 3.3 3.8 4.1 
1947 2.1 2.0 2.0 2.2 2.6 
Parse lgcome, = --<-- .-. 1948 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.4 27 
Billion dollars 1949 21 1.9 1.9 2.1 2.1 
: 11.4 11.5 
Consumers’ Credit Outstanding . 7 48 — : .< boy 14.7 14.7 
Mies de 39 155 15.6 15.8 16.1 16.2 
; 1947 1.170 1.186 1.207 1.226 1.230 
Hourly Earnings of Industrial "194g 1.287 1.292 ~—-1.301 1316 —*1.332 
Workers. ........ . Dollars 1949 (1.377 1.376 1.375 1.380 1.383 
ORR 4 47.36 47.50 48.44 49.33 48.98 
Weekly Earnings of Industrial “j94g = 51.95 51.79 51.86 52.85 52.95 
Workers : 1949 54.09 52.70 53.08 53.68 53.66 
4.7 15.4 15.0 15.1 14.4 
Manufacturers’ Sales 11948 17.0 17.2 16.8 17.9 16.4 
Billion dollars "4949 17.1 169 ‘16.3 165 15.0 
; 1947 24.8 25.9 26.4 26.5 26.8 
Manufacturers Inveniaries ‘ 1948 28.8 29.2 29,4 29.7 30.2 
ee. Mette 1949 = 32.0 31.3 30.8 30.4 29.8 
: 1947 6.8 6.8 6.9 6.8 7.1 
Wholesalers’ Sales _ delle 1948 75 77 6.8 7.8 7.8 
Billion dollars 1949 72 7.0 7.1 7.1 ey 
Wholesalers’ agro 1 9 48 9 4 o [a 4 
Billion dotlars 1949 8.6 8.2 7.8 7.8 
tere’ Sal 1947 8.5 9.5 10.0 95 34 
Ream tee 9.8 10.7 10.8 10.9 10.7 
ee eee 1949 9.6 Ww 10.8 10.8 10.2 
SS i ; 1947 11.5 12.2 12.0 11.6 11.4 
Retailers’ Inventories. . - clan, 1948 13.6 14.2 14.0 13.6 13.5 
Banon: Samer 1949 14.0 14.3 13.8 13.4 of 
. ; 1947 189 187 185 184 176 
Fe ee aiid 8 188 192 192 186 
Adjusted 1935-1939= 1949 188 179 174 169 162 
: : 1947 3.8 3.2 4.4 35 4.2 
Freight Cutesting : 1948 3.3 3.0 4.4 3.5 4.2 
er en eee 1949 29 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.4 
ie me 1947 155 178 165 223 223 
Building ——— eo 1948 229 286 279 298 275 
“i 1949 213 283 257 317 241 
: : 1947 231 277 378 283 299 
“ae mt a per = «1988417 404 426 463 420 
— 1949 700 878 776 828 719 
ee ee ae 
Million dollars 1949 48.1 31.9 28.4 28.2 21.8 





The figures above bring up-to-date some of the serics included in “The Compass Points of Busi- 
ness” quarterly supplement to the August Dun’s Keview. The next complete quarterly supplement 


will appear in the November issue of this magazine. 
For the second consecutive month, non-farm dwelling units started in July surpassed the total 
of the same month a year ago. New construction in August totalled $1.9 billion, 3 per cent above 
that of the previous month, but 2 per cent below that of a year ago. 
Business failures rose about 13 per cent to 810 in August; this was almost 85 per cent above 


the level of a year ago. 
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Yoder Rotary Gang 


SLITTERS 


Even for modest 
requirements of 
slit strands... 


a good slitting line is both a conven- 
ience and an economy. Production 
planning is notably easier because 
regular as well as unexpected needs can 
be met on a few hours’ notice, from a 
relatively small stock of mill-width 
coils or sheets. 


Where annual requirements exceed 
2000 tons, the direct savings in slitting 
cost alone are usually more than suffi- 
cient to justify the investment in a 
Yoder slitting line. 


Yoder slitters have gone through 30 
years of continuous engineering devel- 
opment and standardization of sizes and 
features which insure high accuracy, 
easy operation and long life. 


Literature, consultations, estimates for 
the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Walworth Ave. ® Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


COLD FORMING 


ER 
SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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Price Index (1926100) was estimated 
to be about 153 in August or very slight- 
ly below the level of the previous 
month. The Dun & Brapstreer Daily 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index, a 
sensitive indicator of day-to-day price 
changes, remained rather steady during 
August. The daily indexes were about 
even with the July levels; they were 
well below the figures for August 1948. 

A slight increase in steel scrap prices 
plus firmer prices for hides, leather, and 
some textiles offset declines in many 
food products. While the Dun & Brap- 
streEET Weekly Wholesale Food Price 
Index did not change during the first 
two weeks of August, it dropped a total 
of 11 cents during the last half of the 
month. The index, which represents 
the total cost per pound of 31 foods 
in general use, in the final week of 
August was $5.78. 

The average level of all wholesale 
prices in August was about ro per cent 
below the post-war peak reached in 
August 1948 and about 5 per cent below 
the level that prevailed at the begin- 
ning of 1949. The major commodity 
groups in the index of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have de- 
clined by the following percentages 
since January 1949: raw materials 3 per 
cent; semi-manufactured articles g per 
cent; and finished products 4 per cent. 

The decline in prices that occurred 
during the first half of 1949 was accom- 
panied by a cautious curtailment of 
inventories by many business men. In 
some instances stocks were limited 
more than were necessary in view of 
the moderate price declines and the 
high volume of consumer spending. 
The recent firmness that has marked 
many of the indexes of price levels has 
been accompanied by moderate in- 
creases in business buying and inven- 


tories have risen in some lines. 

SG, The average American 
AUNCOME bad more dollars in his 
pocket during the first half of 1949 
than in any other similar period in 
history except the latter half of 1948. 
Personal income in the first six months 
of this year was at an annual rate of 
$213.4 billion or 2.6 per cent above that 
of a year ago. It was 1.2 per cent below 
the all-time high of $216 billion re- 
ported in the last half of 1948. 

A very slight increase in both the 
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hourly earnings of the nation’s indus- 
trial workers and the number of hours 
they worked each week in June lifted 
average weekly earnings in that month 
by about 82 cents to $53.68. Changes 
in the hourly rates of pay in both the 
durable and the nondurable goods lines 
were slight. 

Savings during the first six months 
of this year were accumulated at a rate 
that was exceeded only during the war 
years. This high volume of savings 
resulted to some extent from the price 
declines that occurred during the first 
half of 1949. Consumers generally were 
buying as many goods as they pre- 
viously had, but at the reduced prices 
they were able to save a larger portion 
of their disposable income. 

At the end of August 


i MANCE the United States Trea- 


sury announced that it would offer one- 
year Treasury certificates at 14% per 
cent to refund $1.3 billion of 2 per cent 
bonds due for redemption on Septem- 
ber 15. This was a change in the policy 
that became effective on October 1, 
1948, when the Treasury Department 
raised the interest rate on one-year 
borrowings to 114 per cent. 

The rate reduction scheduled for 
September was the third policy change 
of major importance announced by the 
monetary authorities this year. In the 
Spring the Federal Reserve System be- 
gan permitting Government bonds to 
rise in the open market and in June 
member bank reserve requirements 
were reduced. 

The steady rise in security prices dur- 
ing June and July continued through 
to the last week in August. At the 
end of August most stock price averages 
fell noticeably. The Dow-Jones aver- 
age of 30 industrial stocks which stood 
at $176.84 on August 1 and rose to a 
new 1949 peak of $182.02 on August 18, 
had declined to $178.51 on August 23. 
The largest decreases were among 
stocks which had experienced the 
sharpest rise during the preceding two 
and one-half months. This indicated 
that much of the drop was due to the 


usual profit taking operations. 
Preliminary data avail- 


Sate 
Features able indicated that busi- 


ness failures in August were up moder- 
ately from the level of the previous 


1949 
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65 DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF BUSINESS... 


thousands of concerns 


ee. now using the magic of 


Recordak microfilming 


Universal acceptance ... because Recordak 
Microfilming steps up efficiency in account- 
ing and record-keeping! Just see! 


It’s a space saver. . . allows you to “de-bulk” 
your files 99%. 7,000 letter-size documents, for 
example, can be recorded on a roll of film no 
larger than the palm of your hand. 


It’s fast...records at truly amazing speeds — 60 or 
more documents per minute when you feed them 
into the Recordak Microfilmer by hand; up to 300 
per minute when the Recordak Automatic Feeder 
is used. 


It’s accurate . . . photographically accurate and 
complete. Every detail of the original is repro- 
duced sharp and clear . . . can be read conven- 
iently—enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 


It’s economical . . . imagine . . . 1,000 letter-size 
documents recorded on less than 60 cents’ worth 
of film! 


It’s something to look into . . . regardless of your 
type of business, regardless of its size! Write 
today for full details. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 














If you need an unusual structure yet must build with 
economy, then a McCloskey Building is the answer 
to your problem. These Rigidsteel buildings are tailor- 
made in any width, length and height. They can be 
designed to carry any load you may require at any 
place on the frame. McCloskey Buildings give you 
more usable cubage than buildings of less advanced 


design, yet are economical to build and maintain. To 
learn how to get a building exactly suited to your oper- 


ations at a saving, send today for your copy of “The: 


McCloskey Story.” Write or wire the McCloskey Company 
of Pittsburgh, 3402 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


month and were nearly twice as numer- 
ous as in August 1948. 

Although the number of commercial 
and industrial failures in the United 
States has increased steadily since the 
middle of 1946, they were not as numer- 
ous as in any of the immediate pre- 
war years. In July 1949 there were 719 
failures; in July 1939 failures totalled 


1,153. 

Liabilities involved in failures have 
increased more sharply since the end 
of World War II and are currently 
slightly above the level of immediate 
pre-war years. The July 1949 liability 
total of nearly $22 million was higher 
than the total in any July, except 1947, 
since 1935. 

Dun’s Faiture Inpex, which projects 
monthly failure totals to an annual base 
and adjusts for seasonal fluctuations, 
indicated some 34 failures per 10,000 
concerns in operation in July 1949. The 
index was at 19 a year ago, at 54 in 
July 1939, and 171 in July 1932. 

More detailed figures for commercial 
and industrial failures appear regularly 
in Dun’s Statistica, Review. 


Datty WuHoLEsALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 basic 
commodities (1930-1932==100). 
Week 
Ending Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
Sept. 239.42 2 241.38 241.83 241.89 
Aug. 38.19 238.54 238. ; 238.79 
Aug. 20.. 236.95 236.41 4 ; 237.82 
Aug. ++ 240.15 238.99 8.87 : 237.93 
Aug. ++ 240.25 239.87 240.91 57 63 240.36 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index. 


Latest Weeks Year Ago 1949 
Aug. 8 Aug. 24..$6.94 High Jan. 4..$6.12 
Aug. sins See Aug. 17.. 7.07 Low Feb. 8.. 5.66 
Aug. 9.. 5. Aug. 18 1948 
Aug. <a Se Aug. 7.18 High July 13. .$7.36 
July aes July 27.. 7.18 Low Dec.14.. 6.21 


BuiLpING Permir VALUES—215 CITIES 

Geographical ————July —~ % 

Divisions 1948 Change 
New England. ........ $13, 9 $18,671,510 —29.3 
Middle Atlantic. aoe 65 931 —17.1 
South Atlantic. ers a 32,744,718 + 6.0 
East Central. .. aie ,580 ,063 78,546,812 —15.2 
South Central.. rete ; 490 47,886,574 -+-20.7 
West Central... 25,68 
Mountain . 
Pacific 
oo OE Seer ,236,164 $346,324,0909 — 9.0 
New York City. 5739 $36,480,023 —26.1 
Outside N. Y. City ° 5294, $309,844,076 — 7.0 


New Business INCORPORATIONS 


Geographical July July-—Seven Months— 
Regions 1949 1948 1949 1948 
New England. .......... 387 510 3,269 4,038 
Middle Atlantic......... 2,118 2,361 17,145 20,017 
East North Central...... 1,018 1,317 8,598 10,775 
West North Central...... 367 462 2,747 3,644 
Se) 943 1,095 7,102 8.349 
East South Central. ..... 197 255 1,626 
West South Central...... 459 542 3,275 
252 316 1,802 
683 = 832, 4,743 


6,424 7,690 50,307 61,928 








HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


News by Robot—Supervisory em- 
ployees at the East Pittsburgh plant of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation are 
kept abreast of company news through 
a robet announcer. They may listen 
at any hour to a three- to five-minute 
summary of latest developments by 
dialing a special number on their in- 
plant telephones. An important ad- 
vantage of the system is that it permits 
the conveying of greater information 
without any individual having to re- 
peat the same story over and over. 


Conveyor Belt—Molded with a cor- 
rugated surface, a new type of con- 
veyor belt will carry light goods in 
cartons or heavy material in bags up 
inclines of 30 to 40 degrees. The “Ruff- 
Ridge” belt is made by the Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

In forming the belt a solid woven 
carcass is impregnated with a neoprene 
solvent cement for moisture resistence. 
The upper side is coated with a layer 
of neoprene-natural rubber blend to 
2/16 of an inch thick. The top surface, 
cured against a special mold, receives 
corrugations approximately 3/32 of an 
inch deep on 5/16-inch centers. 

Produced in 250-foot rolls, the belt- 
ing is available in several thicknesses 
and in standard widths up to 24 inches. 


Profits from Scrap—The large sav- 
ings possible through the recovery of 
scrap is well illustrated at the Westing- 
house Electric Appliance Division’s 
plant at Mansfield, Ohio. There the 
salvaging of leftover steel scraps, crat- 
ing lumber, paper, paints, solvents, and 
oils is producing an annual savings of 
$800,000. 

The salvage department, housed in 
one room 12 years ago, to-day occupies 
an entire building. Besides salvaging 
all usable scrap, the department must 
analyze why such material was scrapped 
and offer suggestions as to how such 
waste may be eliminated at the source. 

Even boxes, crates, and car blocking 
lumber which come in with material 
shipped te the plant are converted. The 
lumber and cardboard are cleaned and 
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recut for boxes, crates, and car blocking 
required for shipping Westinghouse 
products. 

Scraps of sheet steel are made into 
usable shapes or punchings for the 
manufacture of appliances. Through 
a waterfall behind spray booths, primer 
and finish paint, which ordinarily 
would be wasted, are caught, rolled up 
like taffy, and reworked into new paint. 
The oil reclaimed from screw machine 
operations is separated from foreign 
materials and restored to use. 


T yping—Based on a comprehensive 
survey of the many factors which affect 
modern business office procedure, a 
booklet, Electric Typing vs Manual 
Typing, has been published by the 
Typewriter Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc. All known factors involv- 
ing the cost, operation and productivity 
of typewriters, and their effect on 
quality of work, employee morale, and 
so on are discussed in detail. 


Three-way Truck—A versatile new 
industrial truck, the “Lift-O-Krane,” 
manufactured by the Silent Hoist & 
Crane Company, Inc., Brooklyn, may 
be used as a mobile crane, a fork lift 
truck, or as a ram truck. 

The detachable boom has its own 
separate power-reversing drum winch, 
independent of the hydraulic lifting 
mechanism of the fork truck, making 
the boom a “live” one. Conversion 
from fork to crane truck is accomplish- 
ed in two to four minutes. The fork 


arms fold back out of the way. 
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Fox River | (ithyy|Fine Papers 


PIVISION 





...iS simpler 
than you think — 


. says Dr. Robert R. Aur 
Director, Fox River 
Better Letters Division 


t 


A 
There can be magic t ' 
in the words you put 

in your business letters 

... Magic that makes the 
reader concentrate on your message 
. . . Magic that seems to make the 
words reach out and say, ‘‘Listen!” 





Many of the secrets are told by Dr. 
Robert R. Aurner in his newest writ- 
ings that are putting more pay in 
what business letter-writers say. For 
18 years Dr. Aurner was ranking 
professor of business administration 
at the University of Wisconsin, 


Free Gooklets 


=] First booklets—the 
| story of MONEY- 
| MAKING MAIL 
| and How to Put 
|| Sock in Your First 
+) Sentence—are ready 
for you right now. 
They’ re free for the 
asking — write to- 
day—use your busi- 
ness letterhead only, please. Fox RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 1513 Appleton St., 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Better Letters Division pS . 


















COTTON-FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER 
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SECS 
oo “*Automatic’’ Sprinkler protection in the retail sec- 


tion, Danahy- Faxon Stores, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Siietnn rine for 
ucredted hangs 


ONE of the leading factors in the economy of Danahy- 
Faxon’s food processing, warehousing and retail operations is evidenced in the 
Milomidie Eprunkley protection which stands guard against fire twenty-four 
hours each day of the year. With a property valuation in excess of a million dollars, 
Miilomalic Epunklees are truly the management's silent partners, earning increased 
profits out of insurance savings. 

It takes good common sense to save important dollars on insurance cover- 
age. That’s why you'll find it wise to investigate the advantages of INVESTMENT 
PROTECTION for your property. Applicable for installation in both old and 
new construction and for most any type of commercial or industrial building, 
Miilomidie Ejarinkles carry the approval of all leading insurance authorities. 

‘We know that money-saving is not the only reason for buying fire protection 
equipment, and for that reason each installation which we make is based upon a 
careful survey of your property and processes. If. the problem is unusual, it is 
worked out in our own laboratory and testing facilities. In that way we are 
able to design, engineer, install and then assure you of the best in fire safety with 
Milomill Sprinklers | . perhaps welcome 


protection tomorrow. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN J, OHIO 


They’re an important investment today . . 


Typical ‘Automatic’ Sprinkler protected properties include: Industrial Plants, 
Storage-Warehousing, Mercantiles, Piers-Wharves, Aviation Properties, Hos- 
pitals- Institutions, Hotels, Schools- Colleges, Offices, Public Buildings and many 
other types of occupancies. 
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PROTECTION 


INSTALLATION 






FOR INVESTMENT 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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| 200 originated by Mr. Given. 





The “live” load line permits the oper- 
ator to pick up a non-palletized load 
with the hook and deposit the load on 
the forks or to travel with the load sus- 
pended from the hook. 


Thought Starters—Nearly 100 
stimulating business maxims, expressed 
over the years by William B. Given, Jr., 
president of the American Brake Shoe 
Company, have been published in the 
booklet, Brake Shoe Yardsticks (26 
pages, 5 by 8 inches). This is enhanced 
by cartoons in color. 

Equally applicable to the human side 
of business and social life, these pre- 
cepts have been selected from nearly 
Collec- 
tively, they have come to be used in- 
stinctively in the American Brake Shoe 
Company as guides in measuring day 
te day decisions. 

A further expression of Mr. Given’s 
progressive business philosophy is to be 
found in his article, “Bottom-up Man- 
agement Builds Individual Initiative,” 
published in the November 1948 Dun’s 
Review. A limited number of reprints 
are available on request. 


Rubber Stamp—Designed to fill a 
need for an all-purpose rubber stamp 
for office and factory use, combining 
several stamping and marking opera- 
tions, is the “Base-Lock” stamp 
veloped by the Krengel Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 

This consists of easily interchange- 
able, natural rubber type, available at 
low cost in a wide variety of sizes and 
type faces, which is inserted in a “cor- 
rugated” rubber base. 

Slight finger pressure puts the rubber 
type in exact position. The corrugated 
base grips the type and automatically 
locks it into place. No spacers are re- 
quired. A base will take all sizes of 
type from %-inch to 3 inches in one 
set-up. Such bases are available in any 
size and shape for self-inking as well 
as for flat, roll, and rocker stamps. 


de- 


Dramatizing Safety—A high de- 
gree of worker interest was created 
in “The Hot Spot Theater,” a unique 
safety display recently constructed near 
the main gate of the Plastics Division 
of Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

This comprised a cabinet divided 
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into three sections. The center section, 
representing the corner of a typical 
production room, displayed a mock-up 
fire hazard. Pictures in the left section 
demonstrated what could result if fire 
occurred from the hazard while the 
right section contained a display of cor- 
rective measures taken to eliminate the 
hazard. Different stage settings illus- 
trated such hazards as inflammable sol- 
vents, combustible dust, spontaneous 
combustion, poor electrical connec- 
tions, and smoking. 

A fire alarm box was installed next 
to the display with an invitation to 
“Pull the Hook’ and see how it 
works.” A light connected to the box 
flashed the number. The feature 
proved so popular that continuous use 
made it difficult to keep the mechanism 
in working order. 


Profile Projector—Facilitating the 
checking and measuring at varying 
magnifications and illuminations of a 
wide variety of parts in the manufac- 
ture of machines, tools, gages, precision 
devices, and instruments is a profile 
projector introduced into this country 
from Switzerland. This is available 
from the Hauser Machine Tool Cor- 
poration, Manhasset, N. Y., factory 
branch of Henry Hauser, Ltd., Bienne, 
Switzerland. 

An important feature is the control 
of the turret which is so easy to focus 
that an unskilled person can set the 
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The Brass Monkev Melted... 


but my papers stayed cool 
and I stayed calm... 
and collected! 





“That little melted monkey opened my eyes 
How fast an office fire can start and how: hot 
can get! 
“It made me realize the importance of my 
and my safe. Imagine what 
it would be like to try and do busi 
ness without accounts receivable, 
tax records, deeds and contracts 
and inventory records, needed to collect 
fire insurance. Think it over—what would 


records 
< Ss 








“"Thank heavens, I traded in my old 
obsolete heavy walled model for a modern 
Mosler “A” label safe it kept mein business! 
1 out of 10 firms never reopen after losing their 
records by fire. That’s why you can’t af 
inv less than the best safe you can buy. For 
vears, the world’s finest safes and vaults have 
been Mosler. Ask your own banker 
Mosler is the builder of the famous U.S 
gold storage vault doors at Fort Knox, Ky 


‘There’s a Mosler safe to suit your needs exactly ind every 


Mosler safe is denendable. All carry the label of the Underwrit 
Laboratories, Inc. Yet they cost less than you’d expect 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. R 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me: [1 The new free booklet 
“What You Should Know About Safes.”’ 


C The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 


Safe ¢. 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Name.. . 


H t O Business 
d 
Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 


ee ee ee ee me ee oe oe oe ee om oe ow oe oe oe 
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To Cut 
Operating Costs 


Step Up 
Sales Activities 


Compete | 
Successhully 


if YOUR COMPANY 
finds itself handicapped by insuffi- 
cient working capital, here’s a 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT plan that 
gives you the opportunity to achieve 
a sound financial position in today’s 
competitive markets. 

Our COMMERCIAL FINANCING 
PLAN gives you substantially MORE 
cash than is available from usual 
sources. Use this extra cash to buy 
new equipment or effect other opera- 
ting economies...to step up sales, 


advertising, merchandising activi- 
ties . . . to tool-up for and launch 


new products... to carry inventory 
and accounts receivable . . . to take 
other steps that will help you 
operate successfully. 

Because our plan is a CONTINU- 
ING arrangement, it operates with- 


HERE’S AN 
ADEQUATE 
CONTINUING 
SOURCE 
OF CASH 


out renewals, calls or periodic 
clean-up of obligations . . . enables 


you to do long-range planning. 
Send for Timely Book 
“HOW TO HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OPERATING CASH” 
shows how Commer- 
cial Credit gives you 
MORE money. ..under 
a CONTINUING ar- Cash 
rangement. Plan is 
simple, quick, confi- 
dential. No change in accounting 
methods. Customer relations are not 
disturbed. No interference with 
management or control. IF YOU 
_CAN PUT MORE CASH TO WORK 
AT A PROFIT, phone or write the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corpo- 
ration office for a copy of this book. 


co 


Operating | 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Boltimore 2 * NewYork 17 = Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco6 ® Portland 5, Ore. ..and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital and Surplus $100,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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dial, turn the turret, and get the focus 
practically automatically. All optical 
parts are built in. By ewisting the tur- 
ret the desired magnification snaps into 
position. The condensers likewise are 
built into a condenser head and correct 
illumination is obtained by a turn of 
this head. 

The image is sharp, clear, and ac- 
curate right into the corners of the 
screen. The exceptional luminosity 
not only permits the examination and 


measurement of profile areas, but check- 


ing of the surface areas of opaque ob- 
jects as well. 


Show Windows—Aiding in the 
display of objects in a store’s show 
windows, as it avoids the necessity of 
hanging individual merchandise from 
the ceiling, is the “Seelingrill,” a sus- 
pended metal ceiling manufactured 
by the Bliss Display Corporation, New 
York. 

Only six toggle bolts are required to 
attach this ceiling from which an in- 
finite number of objects can be sus- 
pended. The ceiling sections come in 
three stock sizes, 6 by 8, 3 by 6, and 
4 by 8 feet. Other sizes are made to 
order. They can be supplied in any 
color to match ceiling samples. 

The spot-welded grill, made of 
Y,-inch square steel laid out in 6-inch 
squares, provides full use of window 
space. It will support as much weight 
as the ceiling will carry. Used in con- 
junction with the new steel “Speed 
Hangers,” the Bliss ceiling may be used 
to suspend merchandise, props, me- 
chanisms, manikins, and signs at any 
height and in any part of the window 
depth. 


Cloth Inspection—A machine 
based on an oscillating mirror prin- 
ciple which decreases eye strain by 
permitting cloth inspectors to view 
rapidly moving cloth as a stationary 
object, is undergoing mill trials. 

Highly gratifying results are re- 
ported by scientists of the Institute of 
Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 
Va., who developed the machine. Ne- 
gotiations have been instituted for its 
commercial production. 

Institute scientists believe that the 
same principal can be used in devices 


to inspect bottles, fruit, and other 
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articles which move continuously past 
an inspector. 

The oscillating mirror tracks a sec- 
tion of cloth for an interval sufficiently 
long to allow the eye to scan the section. 
Then the mirror flicks back to its 
original position and tracks the next 
section, with each section overlapping 
its predecessor by a few inches, The 
mirror, however, operates at such a 
speed that the eye does not see any 
break in the image which appears to 
stand still. 

When an inspector detects a defect 
he stops the machine and the defective 
fabric is before him on the burling 
table. Cloth has been successfully in- 
spected when moving at speeds up to 


60 yards a minute. 


A Letter from Labor—The co- 
operation which organized Jabor may 
extend to local industry in furthering 
the sale of its products is expressed in 
an open letter to the citizens of New 
Haven from New Haven Local No. 39, 
Cigar Makers’ Internationa) Union of 
America. The body of the letter is as 
follows: 

“Right here in our home town the 
New Haven Cigar Industry has been 
manufacturing cigars of superior qual- 
ity for over a hundred years. 

“We Union cigar makers who live 
and spend our money in New Haven 
are proud of the public’s endorsement 
of our products—a combination of the 
choicest tobaccos and skilled crafts- 
manship. 

“When you smoke a New Haven- 
made cigar, you receive both outstand- 
ing value and the finest in smoking 
pleasure. At the same time you 
strengthen one of New Haven’s old- 
est, best known industries and the 
welfare of its Union workers—“WHAT 
NEW HAVEN MAKES, MAKES 
NEW HAVEN! 

“When you buy your next cigars, be 
sure they are New Haven-made. What 
has pleased four generations of our 


neighbors will please you.” 


Advertising Expenditures—How 
can a company overcome the employee 
objection to its advertising program 
that if less money were spent on adver- 
tising more money would go into pay 
envelopes? 


One answer is through use of a book- ' 








CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 
a 


SAVE TIME” 


says Royal Dutch 


PNT alitss 


“The Clark fork-lift trucks and tractors 
in operation at our aerodrome Schiphol 
save a great deal of time. The tractors are 
used mainly for towing aeroplanes but 


serve in other important capacities. The 
fork-lift trucks are used principally in the 


mounting and demounting of aircraft en- 
gines and propellers and other servicing 
operations, as well as for loading and un- 


loading of luggage. Ease of driving and 
small turning radius make these machines 


mos? suitable for limited areas.’ 
KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines 


This is the basic benefit for 
Business resulting from the Clark 
Method—the enormous saving 
of time! Faster movement of ma- 
terials speeds turn-over of goods 
and capital—increases produc- 
tive capacity —steps up the pace 
of distribution. Huge savings are 
the inevitable by-product. 

To realize opportunities for 
substantial savings in your busi- 
ness, CONSULT CLARK 


TOWING TRACTORS 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


BATTLE CREEK 46, MICH, 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





OT CMe ag usd on Aneican Lecteneu ..., 


One of the important American liber- 
ties is the freedom a company has to 
begin business, and not only that, but to 
grow and expand as it develops possibili- 
ties for increased service. Revere is espe- 
cially conscious of this at the present time 
because we are again in a period of 
growth — the new Revere aluminum strip 
mill has just begun to roll. The mill pro- 
duces aluminum strip in coils up to 24 
inches wide, and .037 inch and thinner. 
We can supply coiled metal up to 70 
pounds per inch of width, for those firms 
which like to set up for long runs. The 
strip is being rolled in 2S, 3S, 4S and 


52S alloys, thus offering a wide choice. 


we applied our skill in tube manufac- 
ture to aluminum, and began the pro- 
duction of tube in aluminum alloys in a 
wide variety of diameters and gauges. 

In all, Revere has had some 27 years 
of experience with aluminum. In the case 
of aluminum strip, we are entering a sub- 
division of the aluminum market that re- 
quires a combination of conventional and 
special skills. Producing a coil of alu- 
minum strip 24 inches wide and weighing 
1680 pounds is not too easy, but we know 
how to do it. We consider this just as 
important a contribution as the ability 
to provide smaller coils for customers 


needing less metal. It will also be noted 





Thus Revere know- 
how in metal once again 
is being applied to alumi- 
num. It was in 1922 that 
we began to make alumi- 
num extruded shapes in 
special designs to cus- 
tomers’ orders. This was 
a logical extension of 
Revere’s skill, since we 








that Revere specializes in 
thicknesses .037 inch and 
thinner. Some of the thin- 
ner gauges are difficult to 
roll — but Revere knows 
how to do it perfectly. 
Here again, we feel we 
have a service to render. 
If one word could sum up 
that service, it would be 








had long previous experience with the 
production of such shapes in copper al- 
loys, and were well acquainted with the 
techniques involved. Success with alumi- 
num shapes proved that the application 
of those skills to the newer metal was not 
only practical, but of value both to Revere 
and its customers. Later, we entered the 
growing market for aluminum forgings, 
and since non-ferrous forging is a famil- 
iar process to us, we were immediately 
successful in producing intricate and 
difficult parts as well as those offering 
only the usual problems. Subsequently, 


“flexibility”, which connotes such things 
as being able to move fast without fum- 
bling in this special strip business; per- 
sonal attention to the individual require- 
ments of customers; and a large amount 
of adaptability to demand. 

Such a. process of widening the appli- 
cation of skill and experience has marked 
the growth of our business, and of Ameri- 
can business as a whole. It is a healthy 
kind of growth for every company, for 
through it, goods and services of all kinds 
are made more plentiful, and the welfare 
of all the people heightened. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


“x Ww YW 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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let, Your Company's Advertising, pre- 
pared by the Research Institute of 
:America, Inc., for distribution to super- 
visors and foremen. 

Warned that resentment over adver- 
tising expenditures is a frequent cause 
for employee complaints, the supervisor 
is shown that he can build his own 
prestige as a group leader by explain- 
ing tacts about advertising to the people 
in his department. 

The brochure seeks to help the super- 
visor explain why a company adver- 
tises, how it advertises, and what it 
advertises. The effects of advertising 
on the national economy, job security, 
and the individual worker’s earnings 
are demonstrated. 


Protection from Freezing—Perish- 
able cargoes may be safely transported 
in freezing weather in trucks or trail- 
ers equipped with a “Cargo-Guard” 
automatic bottled gas heater, manu- 
factured by Stampings, Inc., Daven- 
port, Lowa. 

The heating unit, secured to the in- 
side wall of the van, is controlled by 
an automatic thermostat and pilot 


safety valve. It burns bottled propane 
gas supplied from two 20-pound cyl- 
inders suspended beneath the body of 
Starting the heater re- 


the vehicle. 
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dumb like a fox... 


In our humble opinion, the intelligence 
of Reynard is vastly overrated. 
Why anyone “smart as a fox” 


should park under a vine daily 


from 9 to 5 (No Saturdays) 


figuring, figuring, figuring how 
to snare a set of grapes, escapes us. 


And all that figuring for 


grapes? When anyone... 


even anyone dumb as a fox... knows 


that whatever the figuring or 
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accounting job, Monroe makes 


a machine to handle it! 





Monroe solves your figuring 


and accounting problems... a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. ‘Velvet Touch"* 
operation, Huge appetite for figures! 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. ‘Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its ‘Velvet Touch"”’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*”VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization 


M O N RO 5 MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 














OZALID copies 


save 





2. Translucent originals will 
eliminate any intermediate steps. 
You get Ozalid copies directly ... 
no special “masters,” no time-de- 
laying machine set-up. Stationers 
and printers will help you save 
time and money by supplying all 
business forms (even file cards, 
business-reply cards and letter- 
heads) on translucent stock, now. 





1. Duplicate file cards, letters, 
reports, drawings in seconds! Just 
place them against one of the many 
types of Ozalid sensitized mate- 
rials and feed them into the Ozalid 
machine. Positive copies are deliv- 
ered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be 
made in different colors, against 
different colored backgrounds, on 
different materials. 





time, money, labor! 





3. Imagine asking for“ten copies 
in three minutes”...and getting 
them! Give your copy-typists more 
important work to do by letting 
the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller 
explanation of Ozalid awaits your 
request. Ask for it today. Or find 
your Ozalid distributor in the clas- 
sified telephone book. 











Don’t copy...use 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research To Reality!’ 











——_— 
a 7 


DEPT. NO. 97 


OZALID Johnson City, New York 

free copy of “The 
” fully explain- 
pers and Ozalid 


Gentlemen: Please send 
Simplest Business System 
ing use of translucent pa 


Streamliner. 


einstein 


Company——————__——_____ 


eee 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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quires only lighting the automatic pilot 
and setting the thermostat. 

Availability of fresh air at all times 
permits complete combustion, eliminat- 
ing all smoke, odors, and toxic gases. 
The heater, extensively tested in New 
England for the past four years, oc- 
cupies less than a foot of floor space and 
requires no batteries or electrical con- 
nections. 


Cartons—A new development in 
the packaging field is a machine which 


| automatically and simultaneously 


staples two sides of telescope cartons. 
This mechanism, produced by the In- 
ternational Staple and Machine Com- 
pany, Haverton, Pa., contains a retract- 
able anvil which, operating from the 
outside, clinches the staple on the in- 
side of any filled fiber or corrugated 
carton. 

With a speed of 1,000 cartons or 
better per hour, the stapler does not 
require an operator when cartons of the 
same size are being stapled. Manual 
adjustments are made for variations 
in carton size. 

After the cartons move off the main 
conveyor line unto the power conveyor 
which is part of the machine, an over- 
head compression belt presses the tele- 
scoping lid down tight as the cartons 
move between the staple heads. Two 
staples are automatically driven into 
either side after which the cartons 
move along with the stapling operation 
repeated as needed. 


Line Counter—Convenient for 
counting the number of strands per 
inch in screening or in fabric and the 
number of lines in Benday and half- 
tone screens is the “Micro Line Count- 
er,” manufactured by the Micro-Lite 
Company, New York City. 

This may be used by operators work- 
ing with wire and plastic screening; 
supervisors, start-up hands, and weav- 
ers in the weave rooms of gray mills; 
cloth inspectors; dyers, bleachers, and 
printers; buyers of white goods and 
other fabrics; and by printers and 
engravers in connection with photo- 
engraving. 

The device, made up of multiple 
layers of transparent plastic, has a sur- 
face engraved with a series of converg- 
ing lines. Calibrations along the sides 
show the number of lines per inch and 
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per centimeter. Pocket-size, the 
counter is 6144 inches long and tapers 
in width from 214 to 1% inches. 

When the instrument is placed on a 
piece of material or half-tone screen the 
lines inscribed on the counter produce 
an intense moire pattern against the 
body of the material or screen. Where 
the moire lines converge the exact 
count of the number of strands or lines 
is read on the scale. 


Business Record—Stockholders as 
well as agents and employees of the 
Kansas City Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company recently were taken 
into the board of directors’ annual re- 
view meeting through the medium of 
a 10-inch phonograph record, trans- 
cribed on both sides. The recording is 
contained in a conventional album 
whose attractive cover is labelled “Your 
Company’s Record for 1948.” 

A message from the president on an 
inside cover explains that the company, 
in an effort to escape from merely set- 
ting forth impersonal facts about its 
progress, is inviting the recipient into 
the home office to sit in on the directors’ 
meeting. On the flap forming the 
cover for the record are photographs 
of the directors together with a listing 
of their business connections. 

A pocket of the album contains a 
pamphlet (16 pages, 5 by 7 inches) 
presenting complete facts and figures 
about the company’s operations in 1948. 


Dust —Eliminating the dust hazard 
at plants where freedom from dust is 
advantageous or essential is a vacuum 
attachment built into a new model 
power sweeper manufactured by the 
Wilshire Power Sweeper Company, 
Los Angeles. The dust filter is of 
especial importance in ceramic, paper, 
enameling, storage, chemical, milling, 
packing, and other types of plants. 
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‘This modern policy provides 
5-way protection for 
your assets and profits 


To get a profit out of your business you must hold on to money, as 
well as take it in. That makes it vital to close every loophole against 
losses. 


More and more businessmen, realizing this fact, are insisting on in- 
surance that gives complete loss-proof protection, and modern in- 
surance policies are designed to satisfy that demand. An excellent 
example is the comparatively new COMPREHENSIVE DISHON- 
ESTY, DISAPPEARANCE AND DESTRUCTION POLICY. The 
protection given by this contract is so exceptionally broad that to 
equal it you would have to carry four old style policies. 


Under this new “DDD” Policy, you can safeguard yourself against 
losses due to: 


1. Dishonesty or fraud committed by your employees. 


2. Theft, burglary, robbery, damage or destruction of money or secu- 
rities within your business premises. 


3. Theft, robbery, damage or destruction of money or securities out- 
side your business premises. 


4. Theft, disappearance or destruction of securities held in a safe 
deposit box. 


5. Forgery or alteration of outgoing checks, drafts, notes, etc. 


Besides being remarkably broad, the “DDD” Policy is extremely 
flexible—it can be adjusted easily to fit the special requirements of 
any business organization. Definitely it offers you the best available 
protection against crime losses and other risks to which your money, 
securities and merchandise are exposed. 


Before some serious loss that could cut heavily into your profits or 
impair your assets occurs, you owe it to yourself and your business 
to investigate “DDD” Policy advantages. An explanatory circular 
clearly outlining what this insurance covers and does not cover will 
be promptly sent you upon request. Or your Hartford agent or insur- 
ance broker will give you details, including a quotation on cost. 


In more than 5000 communities you can locate your Hartford agent 
by calling Western Union by number and asking for “Operator 25.” 
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Designed to keep floors free of weld- 
ing butts, nails, chips, and shavings, 
this sweeper will pick up paper, dirt, 
and other types of debris from drives, 
parkways, lawns, or runways. It may 
be equipped with a sulky, as shown, 
which permits the operator to clean a 
wider area easier and faster. 


. 1 

Spontaneous Combustion—Sug- 
gestions for minimizing spontaneous 
combustion in sott coal storage piles are 
offered as follows by the Factory In- 
surance Association: 

1. Before piling coal, thoroughly clean area of all com- 
bustible material. Coal should not be piled on or ayainst 
combustible construction. 

2. Avoid storing near external sources of heat. 

3. Clearances of from 25 to 100 feet should be main- 
tained between coal piles and combustible buildings, de- 
pending on the size of the piles and the importance of the 
buildings. 

4- Movement of air through the pile should be pre- 
vented as completely as possible. 

5. Coal should preferably be piled in flat rolled layers 
not over three feet deep, each layer levelled off and rolled 
compactly to prevent air circulation, thus practically elim- 
inating spontaneous heating. 

6. Where extensive piling is necessary, %-inch pipes (for 
lowering thermometer) sealed at the bottom and capped 
when not in use, should be maintained in the pile on not 
more than 25-foot centers and temperature readings taken 
weekly. 

7. When temperature at any point exceeds 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the pile must be watched closely and daily 
readings taken. If the temperature reaches 160 degrees, 
the pile should be dug into and the heating coal removed 
and spread out in shallow piles to cool. In no case should 
the coal remain in the stock pile if the temperature ex- 
ceeds 175 degrees. 

8. If actual ignition of the coal has taken place, it can 
be extinguished only by removing the burning coal from 
the pile and spreading it out at a safe distance from the 
stock pile and quenching with plenty of water. 

9. Samples of coal should be frequently analyzed for 
sulphur content while the pile is being built up. Spon- 
taneous heating is most probable in coal containing 0.6 
per cent or more sulphur, and the storage of coal with 
more than 1.0 per cent sulphur content is undesirable. 

10. When coal is received wet, it should be stored so 
that it can dry out readily. 

11. Watchman service should be extended to include a 
tour of the coal storage area on each round. 

12. Coal storage yards should be protected by a man- 
proof fence and adequate yard lighting is recommended. 

13. The handling of soft coal inside of buildings creates 
considerable coal dust, which may produce an explosive 
mixture. Special attention is called to the importance of 
such precautionary devices as explosion-proof switches, 
dust-tight lights and motors, and the use of vacuum clean- 
ing equipment. The use of magnetic separators interlocked 
with conveyor equipment is urged for the removal of 
spark-producing tramp iron. 


Read-on-the-Run—Employees ride 
bicycles in going from one section to 
another of L. Bamberger & Company’s 
big warehouse in Bloomfield, N. J.... 
Scientists at the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories are exploring the behavior 
of matter at temperatures as low as 458 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit, less 
than 2 degrees above absolute zero... . 
A refrigerator in the model kitchen 
of the Bango & Salzer Furniture Store, 
New Orleans, is used to hold several 
cases of soft drinks. Customers are 
taken to the refrigerator and offered a 
drink before the sales talk starts... . 
Irregularities on the surface of ball and 
roller bearings as small as one-millionth 
of an inch are detected through inspec- 
tion gages at the factories of the SKF 
Industries. 
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Type, Handwrite, 


Draw on 


PAPER 
MASTER 


PLATES 


i —_ 


—.as easily as on 
any piece of paper 
For Best Black and White 


DUPLICATE COPIES 
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[areqnonpemonasenie| 9 0 0 0 90 
RECORDS + REPORTS 
SALES & SYSTEMS FORMS °¢ BULLETINS 


PACKAGE INSERTS * DIRECTIONS ° LABELS 
SALES AND ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


Yes, copies of all such types of printed 
matter — and many others, too—can be 
turned out inexpensively on your office 
offset duplicator. This means anything that 
you typewrite, handwrite, draw, chart — or 
run through a tabulator, teletype, adding, 
billing, bookkeeping or addressing machine. 
By running only the quantities you want, 
when you want them, you keep printed 
matter up to date, eliminate costly, big 
printing inventory. 


Colitho Plates give you like-printing quality 
at much less cost — beautiful duplicate 
copies — tens, hundreds, thousands. You 
can erase on Colitho Plates, add progressive 
data, file them away for re-run. They’re 
always ready for use. No waiting, no wasted 
paper, before clean impressions. 


Colitho Plates are made in standard cut 
sizes and also in flat packs for duplicating 
continuous systems forms. If you have an 
offset duplicator or contemplate purchasing 
one, write us for a sample Colitho Plate and 
simple instruction brochure which explains 
how easy and inexpensive it is to prepare 
and run your own printed matter. 


COLUMBIA 
Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. |., N.Y. 





Rated, 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., 

Glen Cove, L. I, N. Y. 

Please send me at no obligation, brochure, 

— and details of Colitho Paper Master 
ates. 


Inc. 


PIN cis 5, ficics ck ecg temetrecscnieceneecians 
Firm.... 
Address. 


Make and Model of Your 
Offset Duplicator. 
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whe has his MOMENR along ? 


Bud Bhrit’s the Silver Spoon Kid in this 
town—VIP family, church pillars, with 
pieces of local banks... famous father 
who left a flock of friends, and successful 
businesses when he died, and they say 
his mother sort of snoots Local Society. 
Bud has personality,and good looksenough 
for twins...too much of everything! Loafed 
through school and in college was strictly a 
good time Charley. 

He took the War hard, though...in as 
a boot Marine, out as a First Looie with a 
smorgasbord of ribbons. Came home to the 
family businesses, and a year ago he tossed 
out the trustees and started to run things— 
but good! Also picked up a metal furniture 
factory on his own...Which disappointed 
the tut-tutters who figured the poor little 
rich boy in business would flop hard! 

Anyway, I thought he could use a few 
postage meters . . . He said he’d see me, if 

I came at six p.m. to the furniture factory. 
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NEW DESK MODEL!...The DM 
is a postage meter for everybody! 
...only a little larger than your 
phone—but it stamps and seals 
mail of all kinds and classes!... 
Write for descriptive folder...today! 


He caught on quick to the postage 
meter. “Prints postage, eh! Oh, I see... 
die makes an ink impression on the 
envelope . . . meter stamp, postmark—and 
with the meter stamp, an ad free!... 
Hmm-—print anything but threes?” 

I indicated the dial you turn to get any 
amount of postage, for any kind of mail. 
He liked the idea of buying postage by 
having the postoffice set the meter, then 
printing it as you need it—and always 
having your postage protected and also 
automatically accounted for by the meter. 


“Dim rurure for ordinary stamps,” he 
said. “‘About time, too. I threw away wads 
of airmails in the Islands—fouled up with 
sweat... What’s this?” 

He tried the device for sealing envelope 
flaps, and played with the meter as if it 
were a machine gun, asked about the fast 
service metered mail gets in the postoffice 
...then seemed to cool off. 

“Fine thing in some offices, but we 
don’t need one. Not much mail around 


PITNEY-BOWES 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 
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here, and anyway, the girls can whip it out.” 

But before I could say anything... 

“Why Bud, your secretary was still 
working on the mail a half hour ago when 
I got here. Serve you right if she leaves. 
Give the man his order—it’s after seven 
now, and I don’t like men who make me 
wait for my dinner!” 

Bud laughed. ‘“‘There’s the boss,” he 
said, and introduced his mother . . . sixty 
something and still beautiful, with a 
wonderful smile and voice. 

Bud excused himself to wash up. 

Mrs. Bhrit lowered her voice. “I hated 
sticking stamps and sealing letters when I 
worked for Bud’s father thirty years ago... 
I would have liked a postage meter then!”’ 

Oh Boy! Wonder if Research could get 
lists of office girls who married their bosses! 
What a slogan for postage meters!... 
Ask the girl who didn’t have one! . . .Well, 
anyway, I now have five meters in Bhrit 
enterprises... and three still to go! 


Wrirn today’s high clerical costs... 
metered mailing shows a considerable 
saving in the busy office...is worth its cost 
in convenience in any size office—small or 
large! ... For full facts what the postage 
meter can do in your office . . . write for 
... “So You Have No Mailing Problems?” 


“Postage Meter 


1502 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter ...largest makers of mailing 
machines ...offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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With this UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE, each day’s work is 
completed and proved accurate each day. 


HHERE is no need to worry about 
ceil peak loads when you 
use this fast, simple, easy-to-operate 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 
Machine. 


Work doesn’t pile up at the end of the 
month because the records are posted, 
balanced and automatically proved ac- 


curate each day. 


Operators like the simplicity of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine. It 
has a standard Typewriter Keyboard— 
electrified for fast, easy operation. There 
are only 10 numeral keys for all figure 
work. Balances and individual column 
totals—20 or more—are computed auto- 


matically. 


The Flat Writing Surface, an exclusive 
feature of Underwood Elliott Fisher Ma- 
chines, facilitates form handling and 
saves operator’s time. Forms are inserted 
as quickly and easily as placing papers on 
your desk. And, the special Roll Carbon 
Paper feature eliminates the bother of 
handling loose sheets of messy carbon 
paper when posting to related records. 
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You’ll like the versatility of this ma- 
chine, too. One machine can be used for 
several applications, such as Accounts 
Receivable, Accounts Payable, Payroll 
Records, etc. It will save time, trouble 
and money in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. For full details call your nearest 
Underwood Representative or mail the 
coupon today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... 
Typewriters ... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Canada 


One Park Avenue 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


©1949 
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Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me illustrated literature and full 
information about the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines. 
ee 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


(Continued from page 13) 


the most part, and our thousands of 
small merchants and small business en- 
trepreneurs, know and feel that they 
are part of our free enterprise economy. 
But only if all the men and women in 
industry come to feel that they are part 
of free enterprise, that it is their system 
and not the property of management 
and stockholders, can we look forward 
confidently to the perpetuation of the 
American way of providing oppor- 
tunity, incentive, and economic satis- 
factions for all of the people. 

This task cannot be delegated or sub- 
contracted. To give employees the 
feeling of belonging; of being a vital 
part of the American productive pro- 
cess; to rebuild their faith in the 
American idea of freedom is the re- 
sponsibility of each employer and is a 
challenge to his capacity for leadership. 

Perhaps the most important ingre- 
dient in faith in freedom of enterprise 
is understanding. Men cannot have 
faith in something they do not under- 
stand. 

Recently a Communist labor leader 
told a meeting that it was a waste of 
time to look for the cause of lay-offs 
anywhere other than in the “enormous- 
ly high profits of Big Business. 

“The tiny groups of greedy, profit- 
mad stockholders who own and con- 
trol our industries are pocketing un- 
heard-of profit returns of 15 to 30 per 
cent on their investments,” the Com- 
munist official said. 

“This is clipping the purchasing 
power of the working people and cre- 
ating the condition where the people 
cannot buy back what they are pro- 
ducing by their labor.” 

We must ask ourselves if our em- 
ployees, hearing such a statement, 
would be able to appraise it; to recog- 
nize its falseness. Do they understand 
the language and the facts of business? 
Or does their only information come 
from those who use the technique of 
the lie to destroy freedom? 

The return of 15 to 30 per cent on 
investment indeed is “unheard-of,” as 
the Communist said. Actually, over 
the past twenty years, investment in 
American industry has produced these 
average annual rates of return: indus- 
trial stocks, about 4 to 6 per cent; cor- 
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How do you wear 
a halo anyway 7 


“lim the boss who 
wants to know“ 





“You'd think I performed a miracle in the office. Even my secretary 
called me an angel, for bringing quiet working comfort to normal office 
routine. Something had to be done about the nerve-wracking din that was 
ruining dispositions, destroying efficiency, and costing me hours of over- 
time pay. So I called in a specialist who won me the office halo... 
overnight!” 





















‘lim the expert who : 
solved the problem” 


“When the boss realized what office noise was costing him in time, 
money and people, he called me in for a chat. Why me? Because I'm a 
member of the largest and most experienced Sound Conditioning organ- 
ization in the country. Acousti-Celotex products have brought beneficial 
quiet and comfort to hundreds of thousands of offices, schools, hospitals, 
banks, churches, restaurants, stores. I'd be glad to give you a free analysis 
of your noise problem.” 





GUARANTEED 


Acousti-Celotex products are backed by years of scientific re- or building code can be installed quickly, without disrupting 
search, a nationwide organization and quality-proved materials _ your daily routine. And you can paint and wash Acousti-Celotex 
that enable your distributor to guarantee his work, his materials, tile repeatedly, without reducing its superior sound absorbing 
his Sound Conditioning techniques. efficiency. 

Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning can immediately in- For the name of your local distributor of Acousti-Celotex 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10% and cut employee turn- _ products in the U.S. or Canada and a free copy of the informa- 
over and overtime hours. Saves you time and money...daily. tive booklet “25 Questions and Answers on Sound Condition- 
Sound Conditioning to meet every requirement, specification ing,” write to the Celotex Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


\, Acousni-Cetotex 


FOR OFFICES + FACTORIES »- BANKS + SCHOOLS + CHURCHES + STORES + HOTELS - AND HOSPITALS 
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A little oil slick on a factory floor... 
workmen walking through it on their 
way to the supply room or cafeteria. 


Watch that floor hazard get around 
and cause accidents wherever it goes. 


Sure, you can make floors safe. You 
can polish administrative floors to a 
high gloss with Legge floor polishes. 
They have reduced slips from slick 
floors up to 959%. And you can use 
Legge abrasive floor coatings and 
sprinkling compounds to slash the risk 
of grease-drenched plant floors. 


But that’s not always enough to stop a 
traveling hazard. That's why Legge 


| Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me complete | 


details on the Legge System. 


Safety Engineers go further and set up 
a master floor safety plan. They devel- 
op plant-wide floor safety procedures 
to keep spillage in bounds. They teach 
your crews how to keep all floors slip- 
resistant, and how to do it safely and 
efficiently — in less time. They check 
results periodically . . . and head off 
most troubles before they start. 


This safety service is free with Legge 
Safety floor products. 


Learn how this service can work for 
you. For complete details, clip the cou- 
pon to your letterhead and mail. Walter 
G. Legge Co., Inc., New York 17, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal cities. 





of Safety Floor 





Title 


Maintenance 








Types of flooring 








| 
| 
| 
| Signed 
| 
| 
| 


Copyright 1949 by 
| Walter G. Legge Co., Inc., N. Y. 
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porate bonds, about 2% to 3 per cent. 
The figures are from the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin and impartial, published 
investment records. 

Facts like these are not too difficult 
for even the least-educated to grasp, if 
employers take the trouble to see that 
they are given the opportunity. The 
wage-cost-price-profit relationship can 
be explained in simple terms so that the 
worker can understand how his job, his 
wages, and his real purchasing power 
fit into the economic picture. 

As another example: critics of busi- 
ness profits like to cite return on net 
worth, because the percentages run 
much higher than the percentage of 
profit on sales. 

It is true that the concept of the net 
worth “yardstick” for measuring profits 
is a knotty technical problem which the 
worker is not likely to try to thresh 
out. But he and his wife will quickly 
know who is profiteering if one grocer 
is making 10 cents on a dollar item, 
while the average grocer nets 1 or 2 
cents. The profit margin on sales is 
the most direct measure of the impact 
of profits on prices. The over-all and 
industry-by-industry figures necessary 
for calculating profit margins are regu- 
larly estimated and released by the De- 
partment of Commerce, whose statis- 
tics cannot be questioned by any group. 

As for the stockholders, it can be 
shown in fairly simple figures that, in 
post-war years, they actually have taken 
a beating both as to dividends and as 
to the value of their equity or owner- 











“Who, J. B.? Listen, explain to him that I got 
in a little late—tell him I’ll call him back.” 
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of dollars!" 











Not until you read this informative, 20-page booklet, will you realize 
the savings that National Systems provide. 
Concerns of every size and type report savings that often pay 
for the installation the first year—thanks to National’s exclusive 
combination of advantages. 
See for yourself how National Mechanized Accounting saves writ- 
ing thousands of figures—on some jobs two-thirds of the posting 
is done automatically. 
See how it saves money, time, and stationery ...speeds 
collections...avoids peak loads and overtime...prevents errors 
Get this FREE ...builds good will. See how working conditions are 
FP esate improved, and clerical costs reduced. 
A Soh : Your local National representative—a systems 


Or, write to the Company ‘ 
at Dayton9, Ohio analyst—will gladly show you what you can save. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 




















SUPPOSE 
WROTE YOU 
A LETTER! 





You'd expect the appearance of this execu- 
tive’s letters to reflect authority, prestige 
and conviction. But have you ever given a 
thought to your own? 


Many an executive who insists upon top 
production quality and quantity from his 
factory machines gives little thought to the 
output of the writing machines in his office 
.. to the fact that mediocre typing appear- 
ance of important correspondence may re- 
flect unfavorably on his firm . . . to the fact 
that his business may be spending thousands 
of dollars for ribbons and carbons every 
year and not getting its money’s worth! 


Ribbons and carbons bought on a “price” 
rather than a performance basis invariably 
cost far more. By contrast, quality perform- 
ing, long wearing Columbia Ribbons and 
Carbons cost less and produce letters and 
copies which possess the prestige appear- 
ance, beautiful writing and positive convic- 
tion so important in business. And for 
today’s multiple-use adding, billing, book- 
keeping, addressing and tabulating ma- 
chines, teletypes and typewriters, specially 
suited Columbia Ribbons are a “must”. 


Fill in the coupon below or write on your 
letterhead for a copy of Columbia’s ribbon 
and carbon use survey and details of low 
performance cost Columbia Ribbons and 
Carbons for all typewriters and business 
machines. 


( A 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON ax 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 46a) af 


Main Office and Factory: & 
Glen Cove, L. I., N.Y. nae 


Dealers and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


RIBBONS & 
wea 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 

At no obligation please send your purchasing 
check list on Carbons and Ribbons. 


SEER E eee oe ee ee 
Firm Sets 
ESO ce a eee 
Your Title 
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ship. 
large part the workers, as consumers, 
who are paying for post-war industrial 
expansion, through excessively high 
prices. 

But government figures show that 
the percentage of corporate sales paid 
out in dividends was exceptionally low 
in 1948, having declined to 2.2 per cent, 
as compared with 4.2 in 1929, 3.1 in 
1939, and 3.0 in 1940. 


It is often charged that it is in | 


Insofar as expansion is financed by | 


internal corporate funds, it is the stock- 
holders who are “paying” for expansion 
of corporations, through reduced divi- 
dends, and not the consumers, through 
high prices. 

As for the value of the equity, that 
is determined in the stock market, and 


not by the amount of retained earnings | 


plowed back into replacement and 
expansion. 


Living Standards Raised 


In a sense, of course, the customer 
does pay the amount recorded on the 
corporation’s books as its profit. And 
in exactly the same sense, the customer 





Solid Bronze | 
PORTRAIT BUSTS 


What tribute could be more 
thrilling than a lifelike bust in 
solid bronze of the founder, 
president or esteemed member 
of your organization? Costs less 
than you think! 

Send for free catalog on bronze 
tablets also. 


Bronze Tablet Headquarters 
UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 


570 BROADWAY, DEPT. DR | 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. | 
































pays the grocery bill of the employee 


who works in the corporation’s shops. 
However, it could be resented by the 
employee, and quite properly, as gross 
misinterpretation if anyone were to as- 
sert that the employee was exploiting 
the customer, or unjustly living at his 
expense. 

“Capital formation” seems a formid- 
able term. Yet this process is the only 
means of progress to higher economic 
plateaus and rising standards of living 
for employees. It can be made clear 
in simple terms. It means, essentially, 
saving—saving of a part of production, 
so that what is saved out of immediate 
consumption can be used to increase 
production in the future. 

When we divert time, energy, or ma- 
terials from current use, and use them 
to create instruments for to-morrow’s 
production of goods, we engage in capi- 
tal formation. 

The first primitive who took time out 
from hunting food with bare hands to 
make a bow-and-arrow for more effec- 
tive hunting made an early step, per- 
haps the first step, along the highroad 
of capital formation. 

Capital formation is not a sum of 
money, but everything that goes into 
the productive process. It has been 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI] 


H. ALBERT DE BARY & C®. nv. 
MERCHANT-BANKERS 





AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 


ComMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT 
AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 











CAPITAL AND RESERVES FL. 23 MILLIONS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND * HEERENGRACHT 450 

















GIPS TRADING 
AND 


HOLDING COMPANY 


(Gips Handel-en Beleggingsmy N. V.) 
Oranjestraat 9 


THE HAGUE HOLLAND 


railway-sleepers and poles 
shipping and wood-preserving 
tar distilling and tar-products 
general merchants 











A truly great hotel main- 
taining the finest traditions 
of Continental Service! A 
minute from Grand Cen- 
tral & Airlines Terminal. 


Madison Ave. at 46th St. 
Frank L. Swadley, Gen'!. Manager 
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The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 
YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER EMAILLEFABRIEKEN N. V., SOEST-HOLLAND. 
ENAMEL WORKS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF KITCHEN GOODS AND 
poate tile aa QUALITY. “WHITE CAT’ BRAND. 
ERCKELMANS & NIJSSEN. JAN LUYKENSTRAAT 64, AMSTER- 

DAM. | CABLE: UOTATION. IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
SOE. AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANS- 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware, 

GENERAL PAPER COMPANY—Anmsterdam 

Singel 194, P. O. Box 220. Cable address: Gepacy 

Paper and Board—export all over the world 

Annual turnover (1948) $6,000,000 
J. C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandor 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 
JAC. DEN DULK _& ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address : “Visch.” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
G. HOOGERWERE, Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 
k. IIUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 
INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
Stan ae electric and diesel motors. 
<AHA., N.V. BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, . 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. “ sidenteticaaen 


General importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 


technical goods. 

V. Ss. OHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM. Im- 
porters and distributors of tool machinery and sheet working machinery. 
Annual (1948) turnover $800,000. Seeks sole agencies for 1-A lathes, 
grinders, millers, presses, shears. Please quote prices and send 3 leaflets. 
H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (Llolland). Cable 
address: HAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. 

N. V. OVERZEESCHE CULTUUR EN HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, 
P. O. Box 85, AMSTERDAM. Importers and exporters of coffee, spices, 
shells, cocaine, kapok, and other overseas products. 

OXYDE., N. V.. LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON-FERROUS METALS. CHEMICALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OI WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 

“RENO” HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster- 
dam C. Established importers and distributors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
refrigerators, etc., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exclusivity. 

ROBA Metallurgische Handelmaatschappij N. V. van Baerlestraat 76, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: ROBASCRAP. Wholesale 
dealers, importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ore, chemicals—iron and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals scrap. 
SHOE MACHINERY, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
WALDORP RADIO LTD., Leeghwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic housekeeping apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 
in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. 








C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. Established 1773, 
Export of salted and smoked herrings. 
Box 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). Chemicals, 


Viaardingen, (Holland). 
KWANTEN. aes 
Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 


MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 1870, 


VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH. Amsterdam, Rokin 30. Wholesalers 
iron and steel. light railway material, non-ferrous metals. 
to represent American mills or first class exporters. 
ZWIJSEN & CO’s Trading Co.; IJselstraat 7, ROTTERDAM. Steel 
Importers and Wholesalers. Cable: “Favourite.” 


Wants 





necessary in every age and in every 
society, whether free or controlled. 
And it has reached its peak in our free 
economy, because those who were will- 
ing to save and to venture could hope 
for a reward if the enterprise were 
successful. 

An understanding of the essentials 
of the process will enable employees to 
appreciate that, in the long run, eco- 
nomic welfare and progress require 
constant increase in the output of 
goods. This can be achieved only if 
investors will buy more plant and 
equipment; if workers will make the 
best use of machines and increase pro- 
ductivity; and if consumers will buy 
more goods. 

Such an understanding will help to 
show them the absurdity of viewing in- 
dustry as a bottomless pool of profits 
which tax-collectors and labor can 
dredge indefinitely; the fallacy of think- 
ing that government spending, rather 
than industry’s production of goods, is 
the way to prosperity and full employ- 
ment. 

To-day we are at the highest level of 
prosperity the nation ever has known. 
More workers are employed, and more 
families can afford more of the essen- 
tials, the comforts, and luxuries of 
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life, even at the higher price level. Yet 
the philosophy of governmental eco- 
nomic controls—against which the 
American Revolution was fought—is 
apparently making more headway 
among workers than in any other area. 
Something, evidently, is missing in our 
industrial relations structure. 


First, Employees Want Security 


Part of what is missing, it must be 
recognized, is the sense of security. 
Surveys show that it is what employees 
want first of all. They seem to want 
it more than good wages or the oppor- 
tunity to advance. And it is security, 
more than anything else, which the 
“welfare state” planners promise them. 

As in everything else in life, the ques- 
tion of security has two aspects—the 
physical and the spiritual. 

The physical side requires that our 
plants, under our management, main- 
tain the rate and variety of production 
that will keep pace with the expanding 
number and demands of our people. It 
requ..es that every individual employer 
plan hs own employment stabilization 
program, custom-tailored to fit his 
plant. This is a relatively new man- 
agement technique, but it is a most es- 
sential one. Greater progress has been 
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made than is generally realized. The 
NAM has co-sponsored with local 
groups in the past two years some 275 
“employment stabilization clinics,” at 
which employers analyze and exchange 
methods of providing steady work and 
good pay. 

Numerous employers Lave found 
that it is possible to stabilize their work 
forces to a degree that might have 
seemed visionary a few years ago. Sales 
and production can be more effectively 
coordinated. Plants can be geared to 
produce new products during seasonal 
doldrums. Flexibility of production 
and maintenance workers can be vastly 
increased, so that the existing force can 
be utilized according to plant and pro- 
duction demands. Close co-operation 
with other plants in a given vicinity 
can be established, so that workers in 
a plant where production must be cur- 
tailed may be hired elsewhere. Simi- 
lar techniques, too numerous to discuss 
here, have been developed and are 
available to any business man for adap- 
tation to his own operations. 

These management techniques, as 
they are improved and cultivated more 
widely, will continually decrease the 
number and severity of seasonal or 
cyclical layoffs and discharges. Subser- 
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vience to.the historic theory of “boom 
and bust” cycles may one day be a mat- 
ter of past history. 

Security, however, is fundamentally 
a spiritual experience. 


Spiritual Values Are Neglected 


It is a commonplace that man has 
needs which cannot be satisfied by ma- 
terial possessions. But this common- 
place, this recognition of the spiritual 
values without which life is tasteless at 
best, has been largely neglected in the 
building of the industrial age. Tech- 
nically, scientifically, productively we 
have grown to admirable, even stun- 
ning, proportions. Spiritually we have 
diminished. 

Edwin Markham has expressed it 
this way: 

“Why build these cities’ glories 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world unless 

The builder also grows.” 

I do not say that Americans are los- 
ing such spiritual qualities as gener- 
osity, kindliness, or courage to battle 
wrongs and aggressions. But to trust 
in the truth of freedom requires a 
particular largeness of spirit, almost 
uniquely American. There is sufficient 
evidence that many Americans are los- 
ing faith in freedom. In no other way 
can the acceptance, even the welcome, 
of government control over our lives 
be explained. 

The man of independent, courageous 
spirit, with faith in freedom and in him- 
self, can feel secure under any circum- 
stances. On the other hand—as every 
psychologist sees constantly—many per- 
sons with all the protection that ma- 
terial wealth can give them suffer from 
a feeling of insecurity and fear, because 
they are spiritually defeated. 

To supply spiritual leadership is more 
difficult than to supply the technical 
and engineering leadership in which 
America has led the world. It is not 
only necessary that we business men 
come to understand the spiritual basis 
for security. We must examine our 
own policies to determine whether the 
proper atmosphere exists in our own 
plants; the atmosphere in which an em- 
ployee working for us can feel spiritu- 
ally secure. Security in action must be 
demonstrated to the men and women 
in our plants. They cannot be ex- 
pected to trust our economic system ex- 
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cept on the basis of their own experi- 
ence with it. 

Management plans carefully and con- 
stantly to maintain the physical pro- 
ductivity of its plants. It must plan, 
just as carefully and as unceasingly, to 
demonstrate security in action for the 
people who work in those plants. When 
this is done, no one who feels himself 
a part of our enterprise system, and 
senses its power to provide security for 
him, will ever desert or oppose it. 

Both for men and for nations, to 
search for security behind physical bul- 
warks always has proved futile. 


Security Must Be within Yourself 


It was a tragic error that the French 
believed themselves secure behind 
their Maginot Line. Behind that line, 
the people were disunited; politi- 
cally chaotic; and spiritually unpre- 
pared. The Maginot Line did not 
mean security, any more than other 
walls and forts have done, since the 
building of the Great Wall of China. 


| Nor in the future will atomic weapons, 


jet airplanes, or guided missiles provide 
security of themselves. 

Forts and lines can be penetrated. 
Laws can be repealed. Money can be 
inflated so as to lose half, or more, of 
its value. Contracts are only agree- 
ments between men, and those who 
would draw a contract to guarantee 
security cannot even guarantee they 
will be alive the next day. None of 
these things can bestow security. 

Nor is security the product of politi- 
cal power. Such a concept is the most 
spiritually destructive of all. The can- 
didate may say, “Vote for me, and I 
will see that you are taken care of, no 
matter how it hurts someone else.” But 
to-morrow there are other elections, 
other candidates, other promises. 

Christ defined security for us in two 
phrases when He said, “He that findeth 
his life shall lose it; and he that loseth 


his life for My sake shall find it.” 


Only the man who experiences the 


| feeling of security within himself has 
the capacity for freedom. We cannot 


have security and freedom without the 
spiritual qualities of courage, character, 
individual integrity, and responsibility. 

But aren’t these all God-given quali- 
ties? Can business and industrial lead- 
ers take any responsibility for them? 
It is my belief that we can and we must 
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—if we are to prove capable of leader- 
ship. 

Under the right kind of leadership, 
it is possible for a soldier in the front 
lines to feel a sense of security. Of 
course that word would not be used 
in the Army. The term might be 
“morale,” “confidence,” or “combat 
spirit.” Essentially, they all amount to 
the same thing. 

Such a soldier knows that his com- 
mander feels a deep personal responsi- 
bility for his safety and welfare; that 
he knows exactly what he is doing; and 
that he has inspired his men with trust 
in him and in themselves. 


A Leadership Check List 


If freedom of enterprise is to be saved, 
leaders of industry must demonstrate 
the same kind of leadership. 

Perhaps a good way to cultivate that 
leadership is to start with self-scrutiny; 
to gain an insight into our own actions 
and the atmosphere we have estab- 
lished—or allowed to be established— 
in our plants. 

Do the men and women who work 
for us work in an atmosphere of free- 
dom? Not if they are restrained and 
repressed by finicky and needless rules 
and regulations, unsympathetically im- 
posed by supervisors who have no in- 
terest in them as human things. 

Is there a bureaucracy in your organ- 
ization as rigid and frustrating as the 
bureaucracies we business men rail 
against when we encounter them in 
government? In your organization 
does the spirit of ambition, imagina- 
tion, initiative, and courage grow from 
the bottom—or do you ignore your em- 
ployee’s dignity and aspirations and try 
to supply the whole thing from the top? 

Are the men and women in your 
organization permitted to be indi- 
viduals? And are they respected as 
such? Is there any encouragement for 
them to develop their sense of personal 
integrity as they work at their jobs? 
Can they exert their abilities to the full- 
est possible extent in the lines in which 
they are interested? 

The answers to these and similar 
questions will determine whether em- 
ployees feel that they are a part of 
free enterprise, and have faith in it, or 
whether they feel they are its victims. 

To supply the ingredients necessary 
to an attitude of employee trust in eco- 
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nomic freedom may be a tall order. 
Nevertheless, it is an order we in man- 
agement must fill. Ingredients of quite 
another variety are being distilled every 
day by the protagonists of Karl Marx’s 
theory of the class struggle, the great 
lie of our time. Acceptance of full re- 
sponsibility for combating this lie with 
the great truth of freedom—by actions 
as well as words—has for too long been 
postponed by American leaders of busi- 
ness and industry. 

Freedom of enterprise will not be 
saved by any sweeping solutions or pro- 
posals on a national scale. It will be 
preserved, and strengthened, when it 
becomes the sum total of the experi- 
ence of all the men and women who 


are employed in the plants of America. 


THE DIRECTORS 


(Continued from page 19) 


an effective policy change can be met 
by joint action of executives and direc- 
tors. It does not seem surprising that 
business leaders have retained their 
membership on this board even when 
pressure of their own work has led 
them to resign from other boards. They 
feel they are making a contribution to 
management and find the experience 
individually valuable. 

Surely one of the most dramatic crises 
facing a corporation is the selection of 





a new chief executive—a primary func- 
tion of the board of directors. The 
more successful the new executive, the 
more powerfully he is going to influ- 
ence subsequent policy decisions, and 


the more his preferences will in time 
influence the make-up of the board it- 
self. The board’s selection of a new 
chief executive is a crisis action, but it 
calls for long-range, not impromptu, 
thinking. 

Succession is not automatic. The 
corporation needs the mechanism of 
the board of directors to provide dis- 
cretion and certainty in executive suc- 
cession even though care has been given 
to developing executive understudies. 
Sometimes the successor to an execu- 
tive is “obvious” only to him. 


Many 





others in the organization may be jock- | 
| eying for the position without his 
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knowledge. The “crown prince” may 
be ruined by premature announcement 
or by marking time too long in the old 
man’s shadow. 

Furthermore many corporate his- 
tories have shown that time plays grim 
tricks on the best laid plans of succes- 
sion. The promising specialist who 
broke yesterday’s production bottleneck 
gets stopped by competitive marketing. 
Too few corporations have developed 
such a wealth of well-rounded candi- 
dates for the chief executive’s job that 
they can really afford not to carry the 
insurance of a functioning board of 
directors. 


Frank Statement of Views 


Although the board mechanism is a 
legal creation and must operate within 
the legal framework, it works largely 
by informal personal influence. The 
opportunity, therefore, to express in 
confidence why one considers that cer- 
tain executives would or would not ade- 
quately fulfill the requirements of the 
chief executive position becomes im- 
portant in selecting one from among 
several candidates. 

For example, the president of a large 
chemical company carried on a quiet 
study of executive personnel for a 
period of two years after he reached 
the age of 60. During this period he 
talked to individual directors about 
several promising younger men. He 
had luncheon meetings where directors 
could meet these men informally and 
talk with them personally. Finally, he 
called an informal meeting of the board 
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AN INEXPENSIVE WAY TO MAKE 
FRIENDS AND GAIN CUSTOMERS! 








For sample and information on low 
prices write, without obligation, to: 


THE W. E. BASSETT CO. 
Dept. A-101, Derby, Conn. 
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STORAGE 





Standard 
Stock Sizes 


Standardize on the best! Wherever record 
storage practice has been reduced to a science 
you'll find Liberty Boxes. Made of extra heavy 
corrugated fibre board, precision cut and 
scored. Dust proof and spill proof. Labels 
factory applied. Gummed titling strips fur- 
nished with each box. Shipped knocked down. 
Easily set up. Write for complete details and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


The shelving pictured above is the new Liberty 
PREFAB WOOD SHELVING. Ask for details. 


Serving business 
for over 30 years 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, 1! 
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Are You Getting that 
MIDDLE-AGE SLUMP 


because of incorrect seating? 
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When it comes to good posture, there is no 
use kidding ourselves. We cannot sit all day, 





slouched down in an incorrectly designed 
chair—and expect to snap back to fine posture 
at the sound of the quitting bell. 
Comfortable Posture Chairs support the body 
restfully, comfortably and correctly. In a 
Taylor Chair there is no need for “trying to 
get comfortable”. In a Taylor Chair, you are 
comfortable, alert, relaxed. 

You can prove all this for yourself by stop- 


ping in at your local Taylor dealer. For name 


write factory. 


THE TAYLOR CHAIR COMPANY 
BEDFORD OHIO 
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and senior executives at his home. On 
this occasion he explained the process 
of discussion that had occurred and 
gave the reasons for now suggesting 
the name of one man. 

He went on to say that the essential 
thing was the continuity of the hard- 
working administrative team which 
had supported him. He explained 
further that at least three of the execu- 
tives unquestionably could take over 
the chief executive’s job, but obviously 
only one could be selected. Therefore, 
now was the time for a frank statement 
of views. Once the decision had been 
made, the alternatives ought to be put 
out of mind, and the whole manage- 
ment group rally behind the new man. 
Thereupon he told the group of the 
man who seemed to be best qualified 
and the reasons. 

When a board of directors elects a 
new chief executive for a corporation, 
the directors’ task is not completed. 
The crisis has not passed. The election 
of a new chief executive brings many 
reactions, and often he needs active sup- 
port as well as counsel from the board. 

The selection and support of a new 
chief executive is one of the significant 
services a board can perform for cor- 
porate stability. To serve at this time 
of crisis the board needs to be manned 
with strong directors and to be kept in 
touch with younger executives. 


Corrective Action 


Corporate organizations always run 
the risk of selecting an inadequate chief 
executive. When a man accepts elec- 
tion to a board of directors, he assumes 
the risk of having to face some un- 
pleasant tasks. Even when a director 
recognizes a situation which is becom- 
ing progressively worse, the securing of 
corrective action frequently is a slow 
process. 

This situation was described by one 
director. For twelve years he had been 
uneasy about the management of a 
large industrial company. His judg- 
ment had not been shared by his fellow 
directors. They gave little weight to 
his suggestions because of the execu- 
tives’ prestige. When, however, earn- 
ings did not recover after the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s as did those of three 
major competitors, his criticisms re- 
ceived more attention. Eventually, the 
answers given by the executives to 
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fut OR ENEMY... 


HE flame of this match will burn for only 

twenty seconds, but in that time it could start 
the friendly fire in a family hearth or, carelessly 
used, a blazing conflagration consuming millions of 
dollars worth of property and countless precious 
lives. 


It is the constant endeavor of property insurance 
companies to prevent wasteful fires through intelli- 
gent education, planned protection work and 
meticulous pre-testing of materials and equipment. 


While you enjoy the full protection and security of 
your property insurance, your premium dollar is 
ceaselessly working for you and for your community 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
OCTOBER 9-15 
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through your local agent, the special representa- 
tives, the skilled experts of your company and 
organizations such as The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


As an active participant in the fight against fire for 
over 100 years, The American Insurance Group 
emphasizes the strength of its slogan: 





Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and 


ever-improving Quality Protection since 1846. 








The American Insurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 





Newark, New Jersey 
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The Columbia Fire Insurance Co, 
The Jersey Fire Underwriters 








Symbol of 
Sound Protection 


This great seal of the Marine Office 


of America is a hallmark of sound 


underwriting in the fields of Ocean 


and Inland Marine Insurance. 


Organized in 1919 by seven of 


America’s greatest insurance com- 
panies, the Marine Office of America 
has faithfully and efficiently provided 
sound insurance protection on the 
cargoes of American business for more 


than 30 years, 


That is why it is one of America’s 
largest Ocean Marine underwriters. 


These are the strong, dependable 


companies which comprise the 


MARINE QFFICE OF AMERICA: 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


* AMERICAN EAGLE Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


% FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 


* THe HANOVER Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


116 John Street * New York 7, New York 


Offices in Principal Cities 








Claim-settling Agents Throughou? the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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questions by the directors just “didn’t 
make sense to anybody.” 

The president himself called in a firm 
of industrial engineers to investigate 
manufacturing facilities. The indus- 
trial engineers confirmed the director’s 
conclusion that “the management” was 
unable to cope with the problems con- 
fronting the company. This confirma- 
tion led the other directors to turn to 
him to find a new president. In effect, 
he was given a blank check, and the 
other directors quickly concurred in the 
selection he made. A committee of 
the board called on the incumbent and 
notified him that the board expected to 
have his resignation at the next meet- 
ing. Note that a twelve-year interval 
elapsed from the date when this direc- 
tor became uneasy about the manage- 


ment until the situation was corrected. 


Self-perpetuation 


Oddly enough the greatest crisis in 
corporate growth comes with the 
very success of corporate management. 
Stockholders mai} in proxies for the 
slate of directors “nominated by the 
management.” This evolutionary in- 
version of the stockholder-director- 
executive sequence testifies to the 
widespread competence of corporate 
management; simultaneously it puts 
management in a vulnerable position 
with the public. 

Two points of view may be taken 
toward the development of self-per- 
petuating corporate management; we 
choose to study the possibilities of di- 
recting this trend toward responsible 
professional management. Unfortu- 
nately, the other approach of develop- 
ing sanctions for correcting abuses of 
self-perpetuation also has a place, our 
society stil) being human, At this point, 
however, we merely note that sanctions 
do exist. Corporate law provides re- 
dress of grievances through the courts. 
Stockholders can and do get together 
for action. Investors and bankers ex- 
ercise the sanction of the market. Com- 
petent executives do resign in protest. 
Proposals for cumulative voting by 
small stockholders, for example, de- 
serve careful research. Such sanctions 


may be important safety nets. How- 
ever, they do not create professional 


performance. We need both to main- 
tain checks and balances and to pro- 


mote positive leadership. 
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For faster, easier, more efficient fling at 
a lower cost—try Pendaflex. 


No new cabinets needed — simple frame 
fits in file drawers! Filing changes from 
laborious searching to instant reference! 
Drop us a card and we'll send catalog and 


name of nearest dealer. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


d FILING SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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Mr. Manufacitmrer: 


ARE YOU SEEKING 
MORE BUSINESS? 


Write us to-day for a NEW technique- 


PURCHASING ADVISORY GUILD 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 














A bonus of free work each day because your 
Hansen Tacker gets as much more work done! 
Drives T-head tacks or staples firmly, accu- 
rately—fast as you can grip the handle, Hold 
the tacker in one hand, your work in the other. 
The ideal tool for assembly, crating, tagging, 


or other fastening fobs. Halds scares af tacks 
at one loading. One trial ASK FOR FOLDER. 


will convince you. 


A.L. HANSEN MFG CG. 


50)9 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
CHICAGO AOILL 
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There is no question about the need 
for a strong chief executive; there is 
no substitute—surely not the board of 
directors. The board makes a different 
contribution to management. The 
board’s function is to set the stage so 
that a strong chief executive can play 
the lead without becoming domineer- 
ing and incurring the deep American 
distrust of dictators. 


A Two-way Process 
The cases referred to thus far illus- 


trate some of the experiences that test 
the relationship between directors and 
executives. Analysis of such experi- 
ences reveals some of the characteris- 
tics which build a management team 
that can function in a crisis. The rela- 
tion must be established in advance. 

Some common misconceptions, the 
practises based upon them, stand in the 
way of building a management team. 
Maybe it would be more useful to call 
these half-truths rather than miscon- 
ceptions. For instance, the rdle of a 
director in management is more than 
that of an expert (at nominal fee); it 
definitely is not some kind of intermit- 
tent executive; it is more than a special 
favor, a social register, the window 
dressing of a big name, or a watchdog; 
and the director is different from a 
large stockholder. 

These misconceptions affect the func- 
tioning of directors, They also affect 
the public repute in which corporate 
management is held. Better under- 
standing and practise can go far toward 
an improvement in management and 
in public relationships. 

Whether a board of directors is to 
become effective depends at any one 
time largely on the attitude of the chief 
executive, To be sure, the board of 
directors is authorized by law to direct 
the management of the corporation and 
to select the chief executive. Neverthe- 
less, after an executive has been in- 
stalled he has, by position, the advan- 
tage of initiative. The decision on what 
problems in the conduct of the business 
are to go to the board rests largely with 
the executive. The executive also has 
control of the fact-gathering agencies in 
the corporation, and he therefore can 
determine what facts are to be obtained 
for presentation to the board. His 
initiative therefore goes far to deter- 


mine whether a competent director has 
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where time is vital— 
Lamson Tubes rush 
mail, telegrams, re- 
ports, purchase orders 
and other important 
papers swiftly and 
safely to the proper 
desks. Illustrated at 
‘Jef? is a typical aire 
port installation for 
handling flight data, 
weather reports, res- 
ervations and office 


papers, 
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AIN FACTORIES — tamson Tubes 
sove millions of time-consuming, money 


wasting steps. They whisk mail, telegrams, 
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paperwork of manufacturing between 
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as is the case in the typical factory central 
desk shown above. 
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living tissue from the operating room to 
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. e Render professional services. 


The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada . 
manufacturing rights. 
complete production ...¢ Import and distribute 
your goods...e Act as factory representatives. . . 


e Sel] Canadian products to U. S. buyers... or : 


. e Exchange 
°° @ Purchase parts to 
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Accounting (Chartered Accountants) 
CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 15 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Montreal, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Calgary & Vancouver. 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants. 
(Est. 1895), 85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EQWAROS, MORGAN & C0., Toronto, Montreal, 


Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
GRIFFITHS & GRIFFITHS, Chartered Accountants, 
Royal Bank Bidg., Vancouver, B.C. Tel. Tatlow 1161, 
GUNDERSON, STOKES, PEERS, WALTON & CO 
Chartered Accountants, 475 Howe, Vancouver, B. C. 


CAIRO, SPRAGUE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 


Curry Building, Winnipeg, Ma anitob 

MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 


NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta. 


NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N. S., also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. S. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK, 
372 Bay St., Toronto; 45 6th St., Chatham, Ont. 
P. S. ROSS & SONS, Montreal, 1, Que., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B. 


THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Galt, Ontario. 
Appraisers 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., Mon- 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. Pl. 503 
Architects 
BAROTT, MARSHALL, MONTGOMERY & MER- 
RETT, Architects, Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal. 
McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B.C. Building Investment Counsel. 
Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonae St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 
Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., 129 McDermot Ave., Win- 


nipeg, Me Man. Groceries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover 
a 
JACK FROST SALES LTD., (B 10), Saint John, N. B. 


Grocery Brokers. Importers. Maritimes coverage. 


VINCENT BROKERAGE CO., Halifax, N. S. Sales 
Coverage, Food & Allied Lines, Maritimes. 4 Branches. 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 


HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO., LTD., Victoria, 
B.C. Whol. hdwe., elec. gds. Br. whse, Vancouver. 


FRED C. MYERS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. Wholesale 
hardware, electrical appliances. 14 Travellers. 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 


& Hardware Specialties. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 16 years. Interested in any line sold to gen- 
eral trade, chiefly hardware lines. 

Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 
Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 


bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. - 


Investments 
WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. Apart- 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insur- 


ance, securities, deposit boxes. 


Legal 
CAMPBELL, MURRAY & CAMPBELL, Barristers & 
Solicitors, Hall Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
DAVISON & GODWIN, Barristers & Solicitors, 436 
Barrington St., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Te). 3-7201. 
DILTS, BAKER, LAIDLAW & SHEPARD, Barristers, 
etc., Huron & Erie Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. Tel. 93-416. 
FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General practice, Oil and Corporation Law. 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bidg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HEN- 
DERSON, Barristers, etc., 56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 
INCHES & HAZEN. Barristers & Solicitors. Royal 
Securities Bldg., Saint John, N. B. Tel. 3-2516. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 
Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 
Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta. 
Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO, LTD., Van- 


Plumbing & 


couver, B. C. Want exclusive building supply lines, 
Machinery, Metal Products, 
Farm Equipment 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Dists. of Mech., Elec. & Trans. tude. (Est. 1911.) 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs, of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, welded 


plate work, general engineering 
WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., New West- 
minster, B.C. Est. 1874, Exch. Mfg, Rts, Gen. Machy, 
Manufacturers Agents (General) 
BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University 
St., Montreal. Est. Canada-wide connections Jewelry 
& Giftware trades. Seek, Mfrs. only, exclusive lines 
silverware, pewterware. Original designs. 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada. 
JOHN H. PATERSON, 1121 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal. Fl. cov’gs, hhold furngs. & hdwe. mfrs. ‘only. 
HAROLD F, RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug and grocery trade all Canada. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N. S. Seek con- 
tacts Maritime Provinces Products for Export. 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 
SHANAHAN’S LIMITED, Vancouver. Also Calgary 
and Winnipeg. Seek Building Supplies, Food Prod- 
ucts and Chemicals for Western Canada. 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 
Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. 
Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 
BUCKWOLD’‘S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 

tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 








We Buy for Re-Sale 


as distributors of general machinery for road 
work, contractors, farmers, governments, 
cities, counties, miners, golf courses, builders 
and loggers. 


WILLARD EQUIPMENT, LTp. 
(Established 1919) 
860 Beach Ave. Vancouver, B. C. 
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There are 31,351 company presidents reached by Dun’s Review each month. A name-by-name 


analysis shows that they are the heads of active companies throughout industry and business. In ad- 
dition within an average total edition of 88,644, there are 17,000 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 


3,380 Vice-Presidents; 2,697 Treasurers; 3,703 Secretaries, and so on. 
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the opportunity for service which is 
necessary to induce him to remain on 
the board, 

The responsibility of heading a large 
corporation where in effect manage- 
ment has become self-perpetuating 
Jeads many chief executives to seek an 
able board of directors to whom they 
can feel accountable. Such a chief 
executive wants a jury of his peers to 
take responsibility for judging his per- 
formance. 


Executive Encourages Questions 


An executive that really wants to get 
and maintain an effective board must 
be on the alert. All too often questions 
are shunted off. One executive feels so 
strongly the need for proving to the 
directors he wants their questions that 
he has instructed his fellow executives 
in the art of encouraging questions 
from directors. When a director asks 
a question—no matter how irrelevant 
it may seem—other considerations are 
to be postponed until that director is 
satished. If the information is not at 
hand, a telephone call gets it to the 
board-room in a matter of minutes. 
And the pause frequently proves just 
the stimulant needed for drawing out 
productive discussion. 

Sometimes, because an enthusiastic 
proponent concentrates attention on a 
partial aspect of a situation, a director 
hesitates to raise questions which seem 
to him to be pertinent from another 
point-of-view. Nevertheless, the greater 
the enthusiasm of the proponent, the 
more reason there may be for vigorous 
questioning and searching discussion. 
It is particularly important that the 
chief executive make sure that all ques- 
tions in the minds of directors are aired. 

The willingness and ability of an ex- 
ecutive to provide the answers to sig- 
nificant questions raised by members of 
the board of directors is an important 
test of how he qualifies for his position. 
Often the questions may at first be dis- 
concerting, sometimes embarrassing, 
and time and resourcefulness may be 
required to find the answers. Conse- 
quently, such questions are so distaste- 
ful to some executives that they seek to 
avoid being subjected to them which 
may explain the makeup of the boards 
of directors of their companies. 

The chief executive is in a strategic 
position to create a climate in which 
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CANADA’S 
OIL FIELDS 





WN Oil Fields. 








Out in Western Canada, The Royal Bank of 
Canada is known as the “R-Oil.” We have been 
operating in Canada’s western oil fields since 
the earliest days of development, know the 

oil fields and the men who work them. Branches 
of the Royal Bank serve directly the Turner 

NM Valley, Leduc, Woodbend and Redwater 


Whit From long experience and a well-organized 


department of information, we can provide 


WN] information on foreign exchange control regula- 
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55 branches in Alberta, the "oil" 


province. Over 720 branches in Ca- 


nada, the West Indies, Central and 
South America. New York, London 


and Paris. Head Office, Montreal. 
ASSETS EXCEED $2,222,000,000 
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tions, taxation, Customs, royalties, incorpora- 
tion, production records, immigration regulations, 
iH conservation controls and new fields of exploration 


\) \ Whatever your interest in Canada’s oil fields, 


write today to: E. B. Durham, Supervisor, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Calgary, Alberta. 


THE 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 














[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Measured by man-days available, 
business in New York State has 
lostless time through strikes over 
the past five years than in any 
of the other ten leading indus- 
trial states. For the whole story, 
write: New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room 201, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 

















Through control 
of surface roughness, your 
production department can 


* Shorten or even eliminate certain 
sizing and finishing operations—with 
obvious savings in production cost. 


* Save time in setting up for dupli- 
cation of both long and short runs. 


* Detect impending dimensional 
errors before they occur, eliminating 
rejects. 


* Improve the consistency of prod- 
uct quality. 


These and other proven advantages are 
being obtained in hundreds of plants by 
numerically specifying the microinch 
roughness of machined, ground and fin- 
ished surfaces—internal and external— 
and by checking these surfaces with the 
Profilometer . . . quickly, accurately, in 
the shop. 

May we send you complete information? 

PROFILOMETER is a registered trade name. 
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questions are welcomed, but the direc- 
tors must be responsible for asking 
them. 

The discerning question is a direc- 
tor’s principal tool and one of his major 
contributions to the management pro- 
cess. This fact has been emphasized 
repeatedly by directors and executives 
during the course of research regard- 
ing the functions and responsibilities of 
directors. The questioning process is 
an essential feature of the “conference 
and exchange of individual views” on 
which is based the rule that the only 
valid legal action by a directors’ board 
is that taken at a formal meeting. 


Initiative for Questioning 


The most valuable member of one 
board is a man who has a disarming 
manner of asking questions that seem 
to touch the very source of confusion 
and concern. His questions avoid em- 
barrassment and the detours of ration- 
alization. He aims to acquaint himself 
better with the corporation’s affairs and 
at the same time to stimulate the execu- 
tives to think out a genuine solution to 
their problem. His questions often are 
directed toward releasing the log jam 
in an individual’s thinking. The direc- 
tor under such circumstances is a re- 
sponsible confidant seeking to under- 
stand the executives who must carry 
out a policy and striving to come into 
agreement with them on objectives and 
means for achievement. The “draw- 
ing-out process” is merely another term 
for asking discerning questions. At the 
same time, the question approach leaves 
operating initiative to the executive 
organization, 

The approach of an honest question 
can do much to maintain a construc- 
tive relationship between directors and 
executives. Even in searching ques- 
tions or in a pressing inquiry there is 
no threat of interference in the execu- 
tive’s field of action with and among 
his associates. Most board-room ques- 
tions, according to one director, are not 
directed so much at any particular de- 
tail of action as at “taking the measure 
of the executive.” 

Directors are interested in sensing 
the preparation that has gone into a 
recommendation. One director of a 
large corporation, in referring to a 
session of the board at which the 
company’s program for post-war re- 
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conversion and expansion was under 
consideration, pointed out that it was 
a practical impossibility for the board 
to master all the details of the program, 
but it could assure itself whether and 
to what extent the program had been 
carefully worked out. For such a pur- 
pose, careful questioning is invalu- 
able. In the act of answering intelligent 
questions, the thinking of an executive 
is clarified at the same time that the 
directors are broadening their knowl- 
edge of the affairs of the company and 
of its personnel. 


Preparation of Questions 


Although a line of discerning ques- 
tions may be introduced by a director 
on the inspiration of the moment, far 
more commonly such questions are 
product of thought and study of a cor- 
poration’s affairs extending over a con- 
siderable period of time. It is from 
“home work”—the study and reflection 
on operating statements and reports 
and memoranda of various types—that 
many discerning questions grow. On 
the executive’s side, too, if he knows 
that he is likely to be subjected to keen 
questioning, he prepares himself more 
carefully in advance by gathering more 
complete information and by thinking 
through his proposals more thoroughly. 

Lack of time for analysis is not a 
valid excuse for a director’s not prob- 
ing into the problems of the corpora- 
tion. The task of asking discerning 
questions may place a heavy burden 
on a director. As has been pointed 
out, it requires time for preparation. 
It also calls for a breadth of experience, 
for tact, for judgment, and oftentimes 
for courage. Truly, the task of a direc- 
tor who takes his job seriously is no 
sinecure! 


This article is based on a series 
of studies forming part of a con- 
tinuing survey of boards of direc- 
tors and their functions which is 
under way at the Harvard Business 
School. Mr. Towl’s article is the 
second which Dwn’s Review has 
carried on the results of this study. 
The first, by John Calhoun Baker, 
president of Ohio University and 
former Associate Dean of Harvard 
University and Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration at the Harvard 
Business School, was entitled “The 
Board of Directors: Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities” (Feb. 1946, p. 11). 
Tue Epirors, 
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THE NEW SOUTH 


(Continued from page 16) 


gates terrorize the motorists caught in 
a jam between the gates. 

Roanoke, a little self-conscious of its 
strategic importance in trade, sits in a 
mountain bowl whose south lip pours 
a steady stream of traffic down Route 11 
or the Lee Highway. Along this wide 
artery passes a heavy tonnage of mer- 
chandise—on a road, strange as it may 
seem, laid out by the early American 
bison and followed later by the Indians 
and white settlers. The communities 
along the sinuous path—Salem, Pu- 
laski, Wythville—all show evidence of 
housing expansion and some factory 
construction or additions. It was at 
luncheon in Wythville I asked a local 
business man, “Stock market break af- 
fect business here last week?” “No, 
only the local bankers watch Wall 
Street. We watch the orders coming 
in and the checks going out. So far 
we've got enough left over to meet pay- 
rolls and pay some income tax.” I 
asked a retailer, “How’s volume?” 
“Off a little on dollars, about the same 
on units. Customers are careful but 
not scared. Take a look down the 
street and count the parked cars. They 
mean business, mister.” 

We paused at Abington to see the 
Barter Theater, but were a few weeks 
early. Here Robert Porterfield made 
his successful experiment during the 
depression years in providing the 
drama for people who didn’t have the 
cash. They paid their admission in 
potatoes, yams, tomatoes, and corn, and 
the actors in this case gratefully ac- 
cepted the vegetables. None came 
gratuitously from the gallery. The 
theater now has won state support and 
there’s enough cash among the neigh- 
boring farmers, thanks to good markets 
and supported prices, to pay for tickets. 

Bristol, the city that straddles a state 
boundary, is a functioning Siamese 
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community with two mayors and dup- , 
3. licate sets of public officials, fire and | 

police departments. Despite the dupli- 
i cation in municipal management, 

bristol, Virginia and Tennessee, is a 
~ prosperous city. Its main street along 
- the state border is more difficult to get 
- through on Saturday evening than 
is broadway at theater time. 
de The Mountains 
CI 
ay Skirting the Great Smokies, we ob- 
an served the tenacity with which both 
ns men and plants grip the sheer sides of 
les the ridges. On the steep grades where 
u- hill shadows frown, the corn marches | 
of in stiff files up toward the mountain 
ry laurel. Mountain men with grub axes, 
at cultivate the shallow roots and anchor 
cal the earth sliding in the rain with deep 
af weirs of brush. Occasionally, on the 
Jo, same bend in the road, there will be a 
all half-acre of soggy bottom land where 
ng garden truck—lettuce, cabbage, and a 
far potatoes—grow in a pampered and 3 
1y- sheltered career. These gardens reach 

I for the sunlight which is often fended | to | 

” off by a crag or a clump of trees. 
ne As modernity moves into the 
ut mountains and the power lines follow, your salesmen’s 
he the new refrigerator or washing ma- 
ey chine appears on the front porch, where 

their white enamel glistens against the a alel=Miclchislciam eo - Cut your selling cost 
he unpainted logs or clapboards. The 
‘ks road into Asheville is half in the sky 
le and half in a long sunless gorge along If you sell industrial products, each call a salesman makes 
he the French Broad, whose Summer costs you from $7.50 to $10. At that rate your problem is to 
he waters make a narrow path along the get your salesmen to spend more of their time with the 
he wide rubble highway of the Winter ready-to-buy prospects. 
in floods. After fifty miles of nature in How do you find those prospects? By making it easier for 
nd the raw, the sophisticated outskirts of them to find you. Here’s how Sweet’s helps you do that: (1) 
= Andie dijine ta’ abi’ Mak By distributing your catalog to the hand-picked organiza- 

; ; . ; tions and individuals who represent the bulk of buying power 

ae Pleasure is business in Asheville and in your market. (2) By keeping your catalog constantly at the 
he the city exploits its natural and ac- finger-tips of those people so they can refer to it at the time 
nd quired splendor with reasonable mod- they are ready to buy. (3) By acting as consultants in the de- 
rh- esty and good taste. Not far away is signing of the right kind of catalog. 
ets the Biltmore House and Gardens, The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low. Catalog 
ts. which rival or surpass the art collec- preparation, printing, filing and distribution averages less 
ate tions of large American and European ee ; 

ite ie : ; Wouldn’t you like to have a Sweet’s man show you exactly 
Se cities. A relic of America’s brief and how this service works? 
- recent-age of grandeur, the Biltmore 

House absorbs and exudes centuries of 

culture from the Renaissance to the full U 

of the Napoleonic empire. Of greater in- 

terest to lovers of American handicraft 

is the art and skill of the weavers at 

io Biltmore Industries, which sells its CATALOG SERVICE 

omespuns in many states. Our guide ; ; 

was a young woman with the clipped Puts your catalog into the buyer’s hands when he’s ready to buy 

: ; ] 119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
- voice of the mountains—pitched higher 
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and thinner than the soft, slow-paced 
voices of the Piedmont slopes and the 
coastal towns. 

Asheville’s suburbs are probably the 
most beautiful in America—each home 
finding a natural perch in a graceful 
panorama of trees and flowers. The 
stock market hit bottom and bounced 
a little the day we left Asheville. The 
incident may have been noted by some 
wealthy residents of Biltmore Forest, 
but it meant little in the lives of the 
people sitting on the benches in the 
morning, waiting for the stores to open. 


On to Augusta 


The drive from Asheville to Augusta 
is a fascinating experience in Appala- 
chian and coastal terrain. Climbing 
over the hills on wide swaying curves 
which had a hypnotic influence on the 
driver, we finally slowed down back 
of several lumber-laden behemoths, 
whose tires pinch dangerously on the 
curves and threatened to roll off their 
rims as the center of gravity shifted 
from side to side. 

Passing through prosperous Green- 
ville, we began to observe the badge 
of the Piedmont—the dull red clay— 
which clung to wheels, mules, and 
overalls. The first ripe peaches of the 
season appeared on the roadside, and 
the tassels of the corn were a foot or 
more higher than the mountain stalks 
which struggled against wind and rain. 

Nature rapidly lost its sense of rigor 
as we approached Augusta. The Caro- 
lina roads invited easy travelling at 50 
to 60 miles per hour, and some natives 
felt this speed rather tedious along the 
straight stretches ta the horizon. Prin- 
cipal traffic consisted of trucks of whole- 
sale supply houses, and infrequently a 
milk or fuel tank truck. 

The “lazy old Savannah,” wearing 
the familiar tint of red silt, idled past 
Augusta, where man alert to the river’s 
whim at flood has set barriers and 
basins. Additional controls against the 
Spring and Autumn floods are now in 
the making. 

We came into Augusta in the midst 
of American Legion high-jinx. The 
boys from all over Georgia were 
letting off steam at go degrees in the 
shade of the patriarchal oaks, and giant 
magnolias in full bloom. The Old 
South of the big houses still hides back 
of the trees, and “Dixie pride” runs 
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CAPE TOWN 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All banking facilities 
(Registered as a Commercial Bank) throughout South, Southwest & East 
Africa G Rhodesia. Market research & trading contacts handled by Com- 
mercial Service Dept., Box 40, Cape Town, through bank’s New York 
Agency, 67 Wall St. Monthly Review available free on application. 
BANE’S CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LTD. Capital $2,000,000. Is a 
Public Company listed on Johannesburg Stock Exchange. Stockists Dis- 
tributors of American & British Automobiles; Motor Accessories & Parts; 
Household Appliances; Office Equipment; etc. Head Office, Cape Town. 
Branches throughout South Africa. 
LLOYDS (SOUTH AFRICA) AGRICULTURAL, IRRIGATION & INDUS- 
TRIAL MACHINERY CORP. LTD. Capital $2,000,000. Stock listed 
Johannesburg Exchange; Associated company of Bane’s Consolidated Mo- 
tors Ltd. Stockists, Distributors of Farm Implements, Windmills, Trac- 
tors, Roadmaking Machinery, etc. Wholesale/Retail. Head Office, Cape 
Town. Branches throughout South Africa. 
DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). 
G Shipping Agents. 
DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). Branch office, Johannesburg. 
Active agents all large towns in South Africa and established connections 
throughout Central Africa G adjacent Islands. Direct Importers & 
Agents: Agricultural Insecticides, Machinery, Implements, Orchard Equip- 
ment, Industrial Chemicals, Paints Disinfectants, Stock Dips Remedies 
G Feeds, Fertilizers, G Packing Material. Seed Potatoes & Apples. Ex- 


Customs Clearing 


rect Factory representative exclusive basis. Exporters of S. A. Products. 
L. F. RAE & SON. (B 442). Manufacturers’ Representatives. Food- 
stuffs, builders, household & electrical hardware, tools G chemical. Direct 
factory representation only required. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 1193). Require factory agencies. 
Steel mills, fencing wire, nails, standard farming implements, timber, 
catering equipment, baths, fittings, etc. 
SUTTNER B. (B 1971). Ladies, Gents, Children’s Clothing Ex Factory 
Also Professional Uniforms & Ladies Sports Wear. 

JOHANNESBURG 
CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION PTY. LTD. 16/17 Equity 
Bldg., Fox Street. Heavy diesel & diesel electric power plants & equip- 
ment. Mine & mill ore recovery equipment. Connections with mining 
houses throughout Southern Africa. 
P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also at Cape Town (B 198). 
Equipped to represent you throughout South Africa as exclusive Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives on commission basis. Direct Factory representa- 
tion only required. We can satisfy you. Are you interested? Then write 
KENNETH R. MENTZ (B 7592). Also Cape Town, Durban. Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives desirous contacting manufacturers of cotton, ray- 
on textiles, soft furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary grocery & con- 
fectionery goods, industrial raw materials, sporting goods. References: 
Wilson Bros., Box 772, Chicago. 
D. J. PARR LTD. Locarno House. 
for hardware, engineering G automotive goods. 


Engineering agents G representatives 
Factory only. 





porters of Seed & Table Potatoes, Onions & all varieties of fruits. 
INTERCOM AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 3448). 
Branch offices, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Durban. Di- 


resentatives. 


Manufacturers’ Rep- 


MACQUET & CO. (B 1086). 
chants G Representatives covering South Africa. 


URBAN 
General Importers G Exporters. Mer- 





high among the patrician families. 
Augusta has had a long and quiet in- 
vasion of Northern folk, through its in- 
dustries and attractions as a Winter 
and Spring resort. It is only a matter 
of months before Northern invaders 
slur their “r’s” and give the rebel yell. 

The road from Augusta to Charles- 
ton gradually shifts from rich rolling, 
red farm land to lush meadows at sea 
level. The term, “National distribu- 
tion,” takes on a greater significance 
when the same cereal, tobacco, and 
clothing displays are observed in store 
windows. The recurring picture which 
is encountered again and again through 
42,500 post office communities and 
10,000 smaller hamlets of the United 
States invites the imagination to a 
bird’s-eye elevation of the nation’s chan- 
nels of trade. There are the local versus 
national products. Regional “soda pop” 
competes with national cola drinks 
among the thirsty natives. Farmers 
travel longer distances to shop than 
Eastern and Northern farmers, but the 
eye and mind are gaged for distance. 

As the terrain changes from upland 
farms to swamp and salt meadow, it 
is easy to appreciate the difficulties of 
the British in chasing Francis Marion, 
the “swamp fox” whose sorties annoyed 
the invaders. Or perhaps they were 
distracted by the floral wonders under 
the shade of live oak, palmettos, and 


cypress. The dripping palette of color 
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? 
from azaleas in Spring fills the environs 
of Charleston with rare color. We 
were too late to see them in bloom at 
the Middleton Gardens, but the mag- 


nolias were out in all their glory. 
Tradition Survives 


Charleston, like New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Boston, and Mobile, is a per- 
sonality city in which tradition survives 
and holds modernity in check, although 
accepting modern benefits. During 
World War II, commerce and the navy 
bulged Charleston to the edge of its 
buttons, and Charleston stil) is a busy 
and prosperous community with little 
concern about the sag in prices or worry 
about disposable income. 

Charleston doesn’t exactly live in the 
past. History crawds in on the present, 
and there is nothing incongruous about 
the wrought iron gateways on Legare 
Street, the catfish row of Porgy and 
Bess on Church Street, and the neon 
signs of King Street. The grace of 
leisurely living pervades Charleston, 
almost disguising the fact that it is a 
bustling center of trade and a major 
port on the South Atlantic coast. 
Business men still sharing in a post-war 
momentum, exhibit a confidence quite 
detached from the nervous apprehen- 
sion of Manhattan vendors in the early 
Summer of 1949. 

The trip turned north over the new 


Cooper River bridge, which offers the 
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startling mirage of a ramp toward 
heaven. The illusion of a vertical 
climb slowly fades as the car climbs 
the graceful arc of steel leading to Sul- 
livan Island. In the distance is Fort 
Sumter, spark of the Civil War, and 
on the horizon is the smudge of tank- 
ers coming into the harbor. Above 
Charleston are the clans of negro basket 
weavers, who exhibit considerable 
originality of design in their handi- 
craft—a pleasant relief from the road- 
side peddler of hot dogs and soda pop. 
The ocean highway goes through 
Georgetown, whence Theodosia Burr 
Alston, daughter of Aaron Burr, sailed 
in the “Patriot” in 1812 and was never 
heard of again, Rumor has it that the 
passengers including the comely Theo- 
dosia, walked the plank for pirates. 
Next came the white glare of Myrtle 
Beach, which has some of the commer- 
cial ingenuity of Miami Beach in cele- 
brating the blue sweep of the ocean, 
and the dazzle of the sands. Road 
builders and bridge builders are ac- 
cepting the challenge of numerous 
rivers, tidal basins, and estuaries in 
order to provide a clear ocean highway 
to the north. At the stately Queen 
Anne in New Bern, North Carolina, 
the town established by a Swiss noble- 
man and named for his native city, 
we paused and spent the evening under 
the columns of the old mansion, talk- 
ing to a travelling man whose home 
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town was Bristol, Virginia. We were 
passing through tobacco country, and 
the leaves were expanding rapidly after 
several heavy showers. “Tobacco’s all 


right,” my friend said, “but lumber 


built the great fortunes of this region.” 


There was plenty of evidence that lum- 
ber was still of current economic im- 


portance, but tourists were growing in 
value as a source of local revenue. New 


Bern’s old houses wear time and tra- 
dition with a rare grace. 


On Our Way to Williamsburg 


the 


tidal expanse of the Neuse River, and 
wandered through rich tobacco land. 


From New Bern we crossed 


New peanut plants were rising, but 
no cotton blossoms were evident. Many 
trucks bearing Florida licenses moved 
along at the prevailing rate of 60 miles 
an hour, with dark freight peering 


through tarpaulins in the rain—most 
| of it migrant negro laborers seeking 


— 
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jobs in the North. Our goal for the 
day was Williamsburg and once past 
the ship canal along the Dismal Swamp, 
the cosmopolitan business tempo was 
more in evidence. 

This occurred as we approached 
Portsmouth, by-passed Norfolk, and 
crossed the three bridges over the James 
River leading to Williamsburg. Once 
in Williamsburg, the sense of nervous 
excitement calmed under the colonial 
influence of a community set back 200 
years through the generosity of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. After a visit to the 
Governor’s Palace and Bruton Parish 
Church, one feels a sense of misgiving 
in some recent definitions of liberty, 
justice, and democracy. Here was in- 
dividual enterprise of mind against 
oppression, the desire of the individual 
to accept the calculated risk of neck 
and fortune for a proper estimate of 
justice, and a willingness to barter 
personal security for a general good. 
There was a demand for justice 
and equality even if class distinction 
among the gentlemen, tradesmen, and 
craftsmen was maintained. Here in 
the environ of Bruton Church lived 
and worked nearly all of the men of 
the South who influenced the found- 
ing of our nation. 

As a gesture toward the electric 
spark, gas engine, and cement mixer, let 
it be said that we took Richmond and 
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A sensational new carbon-interleaved form 
for rapid office intercommunication and 


replies. Fills a long felt wane for mes- 

sages, inquiries and instructions within 

your organization and to outsiders. 

e So Easy to Use! 

© Provides Follow-Up Copy! 

e Compels Attention and Demands a Reply! 

e@ Imprinted With Your Name and Address 
(Optional) 

© Two Sizes: 8,” x 7” and 8,” x 11” 


Write for free samples and prices 
on your letterbead 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC 
216 William Street, New York 7, N.Y. 













FOR STENCIL MARKING SHIPMENTS 
Users save $50 a month with Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks. Electric and Hand Op- 
erated machines cut 1”, 34”, 1” letters. For 
sample stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin 
this to business letterhead with your name, 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
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Lower Production Cost 
America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
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Washington on the same day, and re- 
turned to centers of commercial activity 
where the brain centers whirl at a 
greater r.p.m. in speculating on to-mor- 
row’s market, and eyes squint and 
bulge with a greater range of emotion 
at the fractions stammering out of the 
Dow-Jones ticker. But we learned this 
lesson in 2,250 miles of travel in five 
southern States—statistics cannot reveal 
the size of America’s heart, nor the rate 
of her pulse, nor the inherent strength 
and reserve of the land and its people. 
America must be seen to be believed, 
and once seen our faith in the future 
is unassailable. 
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Want something 
counted?.. 


Used to take Opal hours to count the coupons 
that came in the morning mail... even at that, accuracy 
to the nearest ten was considered right on the nose! 

... But then the firm got a new Tickometer and now 
Opal’s finished in a matter of minutes... not only 
counts all the coupons in the place, but all the cash on 
hand in the accounting department plus checks, The 
new Tickometer imprints same, too! 

Does your firm have something that should be 
counted or imprinted fast, accurately , automatically? 
+. Get all the facts on a Tickometer!—a machine that 
handles more than eight hundred bills or paper forms a 
minute . . . five times faster than manual methods... 
feeds and stacks automatically . ..records and imprints 
both full and partial runs... never makes a mistake! 





Already in use at hundreds of department stores, 


banks, business and publishing houses . . . the Tickometer 
saves time and trouble wherever accurate counts 
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send coupon below for illustrated booklet . . . now! 
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